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Durinc the second part of the season 1926-7 the Joint Expedi- 
tion of the British Museum and the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania was engaged in excavating a cemetery, or rather 
cemeteries, lying inside the temenos wall and at the south-east 
end of the enclosure. In 1922, during the early days of our first 
season at Ur, we had dug here a trial trench of no great depth 
and had found several groups of pottery and some jewellery 
which, owing to its nearness to the surface, I had assumed to be 
of late date (see Ant. Fournal, vol. iii (1923), pl. xx1x). Work of 
this sort, however, could not be done satisfactorily with the 
absolutely untrained gang which we had just enrolled, and the 
discovery of the temple E-Nun-Mah in another part of the te- 
menos enabled me to abandon what the men named ‘the Gold 
Trench’. Now, after four years, the time had come to complete 
the topography of the temenos by clearing up what was the 
only large area within its walls still untested. The negative results 
of our original trench—negative so far as walls were concerned— 
and the evident denudation of the site, did not inspire confidence, 
but the ground had to be proved, and there was at least the 
prospect of further discoveries of small objects. The men were 
set to work upon two long trenches running diagonally across 
the site from the head of the old trench (which started from the 
wall of E-Harsag) to the east angle of the temenos and to the 
back of the south-east gate respectively. The trench to the te- 
menos angle produced no sign of buildings, but for the greater 


* The first part of this report was published in the Antiquaries Journal, vol. vii, 
385. 
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part of its length a floor of beaten mud, lying about 1-75 m. 
below the present surface, at which level we stopped short. The 
trench to the gateway gave us the cemetery, and here operations 
were extended until a large area had been excavated to an average 
depth of 5 m. or 6 m. and in places to 9 m. 

The temenos wall as a whole is of late date—Neo-Babylonian 
—and at the south-east end of the enclosure, so far as we know, 
neither rests upon earlier foundations nor corresponds to earlier 
buildings. It may well be that the primitive temenos, and that 
of the Third Dynasty, were considerably smaller and were bounded 
on the south-east by the heavy buttressed wall which upholds the 
terrace of E-Harsag ; in this case the graves would lie outside 
the contemporary Sacred Area. 

The ground-level was much denuded. Close to the E-Harsag 
terrace wall, and running at a different angle from it, we found 
immediately below the surface a short length of what had been a 
very massive wall, apparently the end enceinte wall of a large 
building. Only two or three of the foundation courses of this 
wall were left, and some of the bricks bore the stamp of Bur-Sin. 
Since these foundations had been laid at some depth from the 
surface it was clear that the present ground-level was below that 
of 2220B.c. Alittle distance from this point we found a pavement 
of plano-convex bricks with walls of the same character, destroyed 
to the pavement-level ; the bricks were of the type of al-‘Ubaid, i.e. 
of about 3100B.c. This isolated building afforded further proof of 
denudation, but the stratification was not simple. A little way to the 
south-west there were remains of prehistoric mud terraces appear- 
ing actually on the surface; the edge of the lowest terrace came 
immediately beneath the plano-convex pavement, which must 
have been laid after the low ground in front of the terrace had 
been filled up and the terrace itself buried to a depth of a metre 
or more. To the north-east the surface of the ground must have 
been extremely irregular, so that when it was decided to build 
here early in the Third Dynasty a great deal of filling-in had 
to be done, and in consequence a thick bed of rubbish, mostly 
broken pottery, was spread over humps and hollows to level the 
site. On the north-east side of our excavations, therefore, the 
latest graves lay fairly deep, a metre at least below the pottery 
stratum ; while on the south-west they were found right at the 
surface. Similarly, on the south-west the earliest graves, which 
although possibly cut into the prehistoric terraces did not actually 
underlie them, would be only some 4 m. below present ground- 
level. Farther to the north-east the graves had an average depth 
of 6m. At every period during which the cemetery was in use 
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the ground sloped irregularly from south-west to north-east and 
with a steepness which probably varied with each period. 

These facts only became clear as work advanced, and until they 
were established it was impossible to assign the individual graves 
to their respective periods. This, indeed, in the case of the later 
graves was often difficult, even when the main lines of the 
chronology had been recognized, for the two cemeteries tended to 
overlap in the same stratum. Probably very little surface soil 
had accumulated during the interval of time which separated the 
periods, and so the makers of the latest graves dug down to 
much the same level as their predecessors and often disturbed 
an old grave in making the new. But on the whole there could 
be no doubt as to the sequence. We had to deal with three 
cemeteries superimposed, which were distinguished by their 
depth, by the character of their grave furniture, and to some 
extent by differences of burial customs. They were not con- 
tinuous but were separated from each other by periods of time, 
more or less long, during which the cemetery area was disused ; 
they could thus be dated with gratifying precision. 

Towards the south-west limits of the excavated area a number 
of graves were found at a level higher than the First Dynasty 
plano-convex brick pavement, and one actually rested on this 
pavement; one series of graves was therefore later than the 
First Dynasty of Ur. In two graves of the topmost series (one 
of them 1:25 m. below the pottery levelling-up stratum towards 
the north-east) there occurred cylinder seals, pl. x1, fig. 6, with 
inscriptions stating that the owners were in the service of the 
daughter of Sargon, king of Akkad, i.e. of the lady Enheduanna, 
who, as High Priestess of Nannar, dedicated the calcite moon- 
shaped stela found by us in 1925-6, and now assigned to Phila- 
delphia. Sargon reigned between c. 2637 and 2581 B.c., and we 
can therefore take the year 2600 B.c. as a central point for the 
period of the last of our graveyards. Of the cylinder seals found 
in other graves of this series a certain number in any case would 
have been assigned on grounds of style to the Sargonid epoch, a 
few would have deen tentatively attributed rather to the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, which would certainly have been too late. In 
view of the general uniformity of the other objects we need not 
assume more than two hundred years, 2700-2500 B.c., for the 
floruit of the cemetery. 

The second series, in depth, as has been said, differed very little 
from the first ; it is, however, distinguished from it both by its 
pottery types and by the character ms the cylinder seals, many of 
which are obviously much more archaic. One of them, a beautiful 
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lapis lazuli seal with two registers (U 8981, pl. x1, fig. 1), 
was unfortunately found loose in the soil and evidently came 
from one of the many graves broken up by the sextons of the 
later cemetery. It bears an inscription stating that it belonged to 
Nin-Dumu-Nin, the wife of Mes-anni-padda, first king of the 
First Dynasty of Ur. As an historic document the object is of 
first-class importance ; for although the discoveries at al-‘Ubaid 
had proved the existence of Mes-anni-padda by producing monu- 
ments of his son, now we have a strictly contemporary witness 
to his historicity in the seal of his wife ; it is also of further value 
as supplying a date for the graves. In the case of the upper 
cemetery the fixed date was taken as a middle point for the series, 
which is normally the safest assumption, but in the present 
instance it does not agree with other evidence. We obtained 
from the cemetery at al-‘Ubaid a mass of pottery and a fair 
quantity of other objects which could safely be assigned to the 
First Dynasty of Ur, i.e. to a period starting with the construc- 
tion of A-anni-padda’s temple; but the contents of the second 
series of graves at Ur have remarkably little in common with that 
pottery, etc. On the other hand, there is the closest resemblance 
between these graves and those of the ‘A’ cemetery at Kish," and, 
as I have argued elsewhere,’ the ‘A’ cemetery comes in order of 
time rather earlier than al-‘Ubaid: the seal of Nin-Dumu-Nin 
must therefore mark the end of the cemetery period. It is probable 
enough that the establishment of the First Dynasty resulted in 
social changes sufficient to account for the development of new 
pottery types, and the reign of Mes-anni-padda might well bridge 
the gap between Kish ‘A’ (= Ur II) and al-‘Ubaid. Our second 
cemetery, then, is to be placed between 3200, or rather earlier, and 
3100 B.C. 

The third series of graves did not produce any written evidence 
of precise date. Allowing for the fact that the stratification was 
by no means regular, especially along the south-west edge of the 
excavated area, where denudation had played a greater part, it is 
generally true to say that the graves of the second and of the 
third series were separated by a stratum of ‘clean’ soil from 2 m. 
to 34m. thick. In two cases the ruins of buildings, presumably 
funerary chapels, connected with early graves, gave approximately 
the ground-level of the early cemetery period, which was below 
the level of the second cemetery. We may assume that the 
average depth of an interment was much the same in the two 
periods, therefore the distance separating the actual graves may 


* Mackay, The ‘A’ Cemetery at Kish, Field Museum Publications. 
2 Hall and Woolley, a/-‘Ubaid, p. 157. 
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be taken as the same as that separating the surface levels of the 
periods which they represent. In other words, between the time 
when the early graves were dug and about 3200 B.c., when the 
cemetery area came again into use, the accumulation of rubbish 
and drift soil over the old graveyard amounted to nearly 3 m. 
Even allowing for the position of the site at the foot of an 
artificial terrace, so great an accumulation would seem to demand 
a considerable lapse of time, the more so when we remember that 
between 3100 and 2700B.c. the rise in level appears to have 
been very slight, since the graves of those two periods overlap 
into the same stratum. Again, on the seals of 3100B.c. we have 
a fully developed cuneiform script, and the script of First Dynasty 
clay tablets can hardly be distinguished from that of two centuries 
later ;* but in connexion with the lowest graves we find clay 
tablets whereon the writing is semi-pictographic and comes closest 
to the stone foundation-tablet of Kish. Between the two ceme- 
teries, therefore, comes the whole process of the evolution of 
cuneiform; how long that process took we do not know, but it 
is likely to have required some centuries at least. Moreover, we 
have in a certain number of the earliest graves—not in all— 
evidence of the partial cremation of the body. As a rule only 
the head has been burnt, and in some cases the fire has been made 
outside the grave proper and the bones have not been so much as 
scorched ; this is really but a ritual survival of an older cremation 
practice. But in the upper graves there is no sign of burning at 
all; the tradition has passed away as completely as it had in the 
Sargon or in the Larsa periods, and in this breach of continuity 
in custom, just where custom is most conservative, no less than 
in the marked difference in the pottery types which accompany 
the bodies, we must see proof of an appreciable difference in date. 
I think that I rather minimize than exaggerate the trend of the 
evidence if I assume the gap to have been only some three or 
four hundred years and give to the lowest cemetery the pro- 
visional date of 3500 B.c. 

Throughout all the three periods there were two distinct 
fashions of burial in use. The first consists of larnax burials, 
where the body was either laid in a clay coffin or was placed on 
the ground and covered over with an inverted clay coffin of 
identical type. The second was inhumation pure and simple : the 
body was wrapped up in matting and laid at the bottom of 
a grave-shaft itself lined with mats; the offerings were placed 
beside it, and another piece of matting was spread over the 
whole, and the earth was thrown back into the shaft. These 

* C. J. Gadd in al-‘Ubaid, p.. 136. 
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are the two main types; but in the middle and the later 
periods there were introduced certain modifications of them. 
Thus instead of the mat-lined shaft we find occasionally a wicker- 
work coffin, the sides made of normal matting supported by 
uprights or ribs of stout withy, or more solidly constructed ot 
split withies like a modern hurdle, and instead of the clay larnax 
there were in two cases regular wooden coffins. Obviously such 
modifications bridge the gap between the two main types, and it 
would be hard to decide whether the coffin of withies belongs 
rather to the inhumation class, because of its material, or to the 
larnax class, on account of its shape ; but generally speaking we 
may say that throughout the period 3500 to 2600 B.c. there 
existed these two contemporary and different forms of burial. 
It is curious that whereas the clay larnax must have been a more 
expensive thing than the plain piece of matting and might there- 
fore be expected to connote a richer burial, the facts were the 
reverse; in only two cases was a larnax accompanied by really 
good and numerous objects, and all our best discoveries were 
in connexion with the inhumation graves. I cannot suggest 
any explanation for this—that there were even two exceptions 
makes explanation more difficult. Whether or no we have here 
evidence of differing religious beliefs or of different racial stocks 
or simply of arbitrary fashions is uncertain. At Ur the two are con- 
temporary, just as at Rome inhumation and cremation were prac- 
tised side by side. The one type is far richer than the other. 

In the lower stratum there were found, together with the 
graves, large circular clay jars, a metre or so in diameter and nearly 
as much in height, which at first we supposed to be a third type ot 
burial. We discovered that these were not used for burials and 
never contained more furniture than a simple little clay saucer, or 
perhaps two, and a few large animal bones. They apparently 
resemble the ‘foundation deposits’ which in the previous season 
we had found beneath the walls of prehistoric mud buildings in 
the ‘Tomb Mound’. Here, where there were no buildings in 
connexion with them, it must be that they are votive deposits 
related to the graves. This being so, we have yet another 
difference in funerary ritual implying a lapse of time between the 
earliest graves and those of the next series. 

In a preliminary report such as this it is impossible to give 
anything like an exhaustive analysis of the graves of the three 
periods ; in the first place there has not been time to work out all 
the conclusions from the evidence we have, and in the second 
place that evidence is not yet complete. Only part of the 
cemetery has been dug, and theories based on last season’s results 
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2. A larnax grave with its offerings 
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might well be modified or even upset by the discoveries of next 
season. On the other hand, certain main facts have been estab- 
lished, such as those of the relative dating, and to these may be 
added such observations as apply generally to the graves already 
dug. 

The Earliest Cemetery. Inhumation graves far outnumber the 
larnax burials ; the latter are more frequent towards the outskirts 
of the graveyard, i.e. at its south-east end; only one of them 
could be called a wealthy grave, the others contained very few 
objects. Such offerings as there were, in the shape of vessels 
of copper, clay, or stone, were placed outside the coffin touching 
its side, generally at the head, while inside the larnax there would 
be a single cup of clay or copper placed near the head or held in 
the hands against the mouth; and there might be also some 
beads or other small objects of personal adornment. In the 
inhumation graves, similarly, there would be found inside the 
body-wrapping a drinking-cup (generally held to the mouth) with 
the personal ornaments (often much richer), and the bulk of 
the offerings would be set alongside. Owing to the decay of the 
matting it was generally difficult to say exactly how much really 
accompanied the corpse. The bones were generally in a very 
bad condition and in many cases could scarcely be distinguished 
at all. In both types of burial, and at all periods, it seemed clear 
that the trunk was straight or nearly so while the legs were 
strongly flexed at the hip and knee; the body lay on one side, 
usually the left, with the arms bent and the hands brought 
together up to the face. There was no regular orientation. As 
regards the partial cremation of the bodies, it was evident that 
after the body had been laid in the grave light wood was heaped 
round the head and set on fire; the skull therefore would be 
found to be scorched or, in some cases, strongly calcined, whereas 
the rest of the bones were untouched by heat, and the objects 
placed near the head would equally show marks of burning. In 
the case of a larnax burial a heap of burnt wood was sometimes 
found against the outside of the coffin at the head end. In some 
graves, which might on this showing be slightly later in date, the 
fire was made altogether away from the body, and thus a purely 
ritual burning took the place of any attempt at cremation of the 
remains; in others, again, the grave had been filled in and then 
a fire had been made above the heaped-up earth, and once or 
twice alternate layers of wood-ash and wind-blown dust proved 
that such fires had been lit on successive occasions (cf. PG 39, 
pl. 1, fig. 1). This must mean that there were commemoration 
services of some sort at the grave side, held at certain intervals 
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of time, and that a funerary fire formed part of the ritual. In 
other graves there was no sign of any burning at all either in or 
above the shaft. 

In two instances squares of pavement made of white lime plaster, 
surrounded by mud walls, were found, apparently in connexion 
with graves, and in the corner of one of the floors was a raised 
ring of broken stone and lime plaster, hollow, which might have 
served as the stand for a very large pot or as a place for depositing 
offerings. These remains may well have belonged to funerary 
chapels, and if so they give us further the depth of the grave- 
shaft below the surface of the ground. The graves in question, 
PG 513 and PG 337, though rich, were not unusually so, nor 
were they otherwise distinguished from the rest, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they were the only graves which had tomb 
chapels (if such these ruins really were), for the ancient surface 
had suffered from denudation and a number of such flimsy con- 
structions might quite well have disappeared without leaving any 
trace. In connexion with the latest cemetery there were two 
small mud-built structures with pavements of burnt brick, which 
possibly showed a survival of the old custom. 

Two human heads, of about one-third life size, modelled in clay 
and once painted, and the feet of a limestone statuette discovered 
here, may point to the graves having been decorated with sculpture. 
The fragment of a figure in limestone was found close to and on 
the same level as one of the early graves at the extreme south-east 
end of the cemetery area, but the state of the soil here was not such 
as to make its presence a strong argument, and on grounds of 
style one would have attributed the carving to a later date. But 
there can be no doubt as to the early date of the clay heads ; they 
belong to the earliest series of graves, and the fact that they are 
broken tends to show that they stood above the graves rather 
than that they were deposited in them with the other offerings. 
Apart from these fragments we found nothing in the shape of 
figurines associated with the early graves ; so far as our evidence 
up to the present shows, the custom of placing with the dead 
clay figures or reliefs representing the gods, or the deceased as a 
worshipper of the gods, did not really come into vogue until about 
2500 B.c., and flourished most under the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
A trial pit sunk to a depth of 3 m. below the lowest graves 
produced no burials, but a number of small, roughly modelled 
mud figures of men and animals, sheep and goats, cattle and 
dogs. A few similar figures found actually in the grave stratum, 
though low down in it, almost certainly belonged to the earlier 
period, and had worked up in consequence of the disturbance of 
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the soil at a time when the graves were being dug. Why there 
should be so many of these figurines in this particular stratum 
| cannot explain, but perhaps further excavation may throw more 
light on the subject. 

The pictographic clay tablets, though they also had no direct 
connexion with the graves, were certainly more or less contem- 
porary with them. They were never in the graves, always close 
to or above them, and generally well above them, i.e. either 
approximately on the surface level of the earliest cemetery or in 
the filling of the grave-shafts ; in the latter case they were only 
brought by accident below that surface level. They have, of course, 
nothing to do with funerary rites, their presence in the cemetery 
area at all being accidental ; nevertheless they constitute real 
evidence for the date of the graves. 

One feature which is most characteristic of the later cemeteries 
--it seems to occur both in that of 3200 B.c. and in the Sargonid— 
can be described here because its presence in PG 580, one of the 
oldest and deepest graves of the first series, proves that, in origin 
at least, it goes back to the early time. At the bottom of the 
grave-shaft, but a little distance from the body, there was placed 
a model boat. It was made of a stiff mixture of earth and bitumen 
and chopped straw, modelled iz situ," and was flat bottomed, with 
low straight freeboard and high curved prow and stern ; the length 
might be anything up to a metre and a half. It was charged with 
a cargo of clay pots, and more pots might be clustered round it 
(cf. pl. u, fig. 1). The boat, laden with offerings, clearly has 
a religious significance, and cannot but be compared with the 
funerary boats of Egypt. Like them it must have been for the 
conveyance of the dead man across the waters of death to the next 
world. We have already seen reason to suppose’ that the Sumerian, 
like the Egyptian, conceived that the abode of the dead lay beyond 
the waters in the West. Certainly that belief did not always find 
symbolic expression ; the geography of Sumer did not lend itself to 
such a belief, as did that of the Nile valley, and there was no desert 
immediately west of the lower Euphrates whose barren wastes 
might seem designed by nature for a graveyard. Sometimes, as 
at al-‘Ubaid, the dead might be ferried overstream to a shrine 
whose shadow gave to burial some extraordinary sanctity, but for 
the most part men were content to lay their dead nearer home, 
and it was the soul and not the body that passed the mystical 


' This is proved by the fact that the paste was still soft when the pots were 
placed on it, and the boat is often distorted alike by their weight and by the 
inequalities of the soil on which it rested. 

2 See Gadd in al-‘Ubaid, p. 145. 
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river. The discovery of these bitumen boats in situ adds a new 
factor to our knowledge of Sumerian religion, and one the impor- 
tance of which is increased by its resemblance to Egyptian beliefs. 
That the practice was continued into a later time is shown by the 
frequent occurrence of clay model boats in the ruined Third 
Dynasty cemetery of Diqdiqqeh. Because these have only been 
found loose in the soil and their connexion with the graves was 
doubtful, it has been impossible hitherto to cite them as evidence 
for any specific rite or tenet ; but now it is obvious that they are 
in the direct line of descent from the bitumen craft of the early 
graves, and must possess the same significance. By the Larsa 
period the custom had changed, and in the many graves of that 
date which we have excavated no single boat has been found. 

The surprising feature of the early inhumation graves is the 
wealth of their furniture ; both the personal ornaments on the 
body itself and the offerings placed beside it at the bottom of 
the shaft between the two layers of matting were remarkable for 
their number, for the richness of their material, and for the fine- 
ness of their workmanship. The collection of objects made this 
year revolutionizes our ideas of Mesopotamian civilization in the 
fourth millennium. In a preliminary report it is impossible to 
enter very fully into detail ; the accounts of the individual graves 
must be reserved for a final volume, and here only a general 
description can be given of their average contents, together with 
notes on some of the more important objects. 

The furnishing of a grave may be divided into two categories, 
the offerings made by the mourners to, or for the benefit of, the 
deceased, and those personal belongings of the deceased which he 
takes with him. The former are for the most part vessels of clay 
or metal which contained food and drink ; such contents have 
generally disappeared, but in a few instances grain has been found 
still surviving in a pot. The clay vessels do not call for much 
comment here ; all are wheel-made and unpainted (only one vase 
was found decorated to the extent of having round it a single line 
of red paint), and their very simplicity shows that they were purely 
utilitarian, vessels of a more ornamental purpose being made 
of more costly materials. The most interesting type was a tall 
‘ offering-table’’ with shallow bowl on a hollow cylindrical stem 
splayed out to a foot not much smaller in diameter than the bowl 
itself ; the stem was usually decorated with incised patterns, ot 
which the commonest are the palm-leaf and the criss-cross, and 
sometimes there are triangular holes half-way up the stem. The 
finest example is. further adorned with figures of stags modelled 
in the round and reposing ona collar moulding. Similar ‘ offering- 
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1. U 9363, Translucent calcite vase; U 9255, Ostrich egg-shell with incrustation 
in mother of pearl and lapis lazuli 


2. Stone vases 
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U 8557, Limestone plaque showing chariot 
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2. Calcite vases of the early period 
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tables’ occur in the second cemetery (3200-3100 B.c.) and in the — 
contemporary graves of the ‘A’ cemetery at Kish. They have 
been described as braziers, but the description is mistaken, for 
they could hardly be employed as such. In the first place there 
is no through draught from the base of the stem, and even if 
charcoal could be induced to burn in it the stem would get red- 
hot before much heat could affect anything in the bowl, and in the 
second place examples are found made of limestone and with solid 
stems. ‘They are certainly offering-tables, and it is interesting to 
compare them with the ‘champagne-glass’ pots of Carchemish 
and other early Hittite sites, which are as a matter of fact roughly 
contemporary with the Ur graves. The triangular incisions which 
gave rise to the ‘brazier’ theory occur occasionally on Hittite 
‘champagne-glass’” pots and seem to me to be purely decorative, 
probably derived from encrusted ornament with triangular tesserae 
(cf. the encrusted stands from Musyan and a pottery example, 
al-‘Ubaid, p. 164). For the rest the shapes, while showing a con- 
siderable variety, are more important for the series-dating of Meso- 
potamian pottery than in themselves. The stone vases are numer- 
ous and fine (cf. pls. 1v, v). From one grave, partly plundered in 
antiquity, we recovered no less than sixteen examples, including two 
steatite straight-sided bowls with scale-pattern decoration. Most 
are plain, but the quality of the stone and the excellence of the 
cutting are often remarkable ; the commonest shape is the shallow 
bowl, but bell-shaped bowls occur (there are very large examples 
in dark steatite), carinated bowls, ‘ spill-vases’, and tall slender 
vases with peculiarly graceful lines ; one bell-bowl has three bull’s 
legs incised on the side. In copper we have bowls of several 
shapes, the commonest being hemispherical, and the straight- 
sided ‘ marmite’ or cauldron, often of large size ; oval bowls some- 
times have hoop handles of silver wire passed through silver beads 
soldered to the bowl’s rim. A very curious vessel is shaped some- 
thing like a samovar and covered with a net binding of silver 
wire. As well as the food and drink vessels we find lamps of 
copper (and in one case of silver) of a form derived from a shell ; 
lamps cut from actual shells were found, sometimes decorated 
with a bird’s head, making the derivation of the metal examples 
obvious ; tools, such as saws and chisels, and weapons, but these 
should in most cases be reckoned with the objects accompanying 
the body. In grave PG 580 there were great numbers of weapons, 
including spears, arrows, and lance-heads, spread over the whole 
area of the shaft ; but generally only a few such weapons, or a 
single spear, would be found in a grave, and then close to the 
person. 
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The personal ornaments, etc., give a very fair idea of the fashions 
in costume of the period ; collecting the evidence from various 
graves one might arrive at the following description. Round the 
head might be worn a diadem of gold or silver, generally a strip 
of plain metal, sometimes decorated with engraved or repoussé 
patterns : this passed across the forehead and was fastened behind 
by a string or by a gold wire (cf. pl. 1x, fig. 3). Sometimes in 
place of this there was a frontlet made of three very large lentoid 
beads (gold and lapis) separated by carnelian spacers and attached 
to gold chains passing above the ears and fastened by a string 
behind the head (cf. pl. vir, fig. 2, 2,4). Occasionally there was 
in addition to, or instead of, this frontlet a hair ornament, in one 
case a pair of lotus-like silver objects with five petals ending in 
balls of gold and lapis lazuli (pl. vu, fig. 3), in others a triangular- 
headed pin into which something, probably feathers, was fixed. 
Ear-rings were of gold, silver, or copper ; in shape they were either 
large rings of three and a half spiral coils of plain wire, or pendants 
formed of two rings with crescent ends. Sometimes they were in 
pairs, sometimes only one was found in a grave, and if we may 
argue from modern Arab analogies, the latter may have been 
men’s graves and the former women’s, since in certain tribes a 
single ear-ring is worn by the men. Round the neck were beads 
of gold, silver, lapis, and carnelian, which seem to have been worn 
by both sexes, the number of the strings depending only on the 
wealth of the deceased. There were multiple strings kept in place 
by spacers, which surrounded the neck closely, and longer strings 
descending over the breast ; many were enriched by pendants, 
some of which were very fine examples of goldsmiths’ work. 
Round the wrists were worn plain bracelets of silver or copper, 
and occasionally a bracelet of beads or a few beads on a string ; 
finger-rings were also of silver or copper. Men wore a belt of 
leather, in two or three cases overlaid with thin silver, and from 
this hung sometimes a cylinder seal, sometimes a whetstone, 
suspended on a string of large lentoid beads of stone and precious 
metal ; to the belt was also attached the knife or dagger, nor- 
mally in a sheath of woven rushwork. In one or two cases copper 
toe-rings were found. Very common were long pins of copper, 
silver, or gold; the shaft was straight, the head sometimes 
merely a curl, more often a ball either of copper or of lapis 
lazuli set in silver or gold ; one silver pin had a top in the form 
of a human hand. The pins always have a hole through the upper 
part of the shaft, and in several instances a short string of beads 
was found to have been fastened to this; clearly the pin served 
as a ‘ toggle’, the string being attached to one side of the garment 
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and the pin passed through the other. In some of the early 
graves, and as a general rule in those of the later cemeteries, the 
beads were replaced by a cylinder seal. This fact may explain the 
Babylonian story that king Rimush of Akkad was murdered by 
his courtiers ‘with their seals’—the seal was hardly a lethal 
weapon, but the term may have been extended to cover the pin 
as well as the cylinder itself, and with these pins, nearly a foot 
long sometimes, it would have been easy to stab a man. The pin, 
at any rate in the later graves, is generally found against the upper 
arm (sometimes right, sometimes left), and so would seem to have 
fastened an open cloak ; occasionally, however, it appears to have 
fastened the mat roll in which the dead man was wrapped for 
burial. 

In most of the graves there was a copper axe, generally found 
lying near the right shoulder, showing that it had been placed in 
the dead man’s hand. The various types are of interest in that 
they illustrate the development of the weapon from that simple 
form where the hinder end of a flat blade is passed through a slit 
in the wooden haft and then bent round it, to the final form with 
hollow socket cast in a single process. Actually the types were 
in use contemporaneously, examples of both extremes occurring 
in one grave. These axes must be weapons, not tools ; it is curious 
that miniatures of them were found, and also examples in silver, 
which might be badges of rank. 

Spears are mostly of two types,one a very long and heavy ‘poker’ 
spear, square in section and with a long tang, the other an extremely 
elegant leaf-shaped blade on a shaft octagonal in section with a 
square tang—thegold (or, rather, electrum) spear-head from PG 580 
(pl. viut, fig. 2, e) was of thisform. Arrows, sometimes large enough 
to be called lance-heads, are most often leaf-shaped with shaft and 
tang, but occasionally they have four flanges and are hollow- 
socketed ; some are very long and slender with small barbs and 
tubular sockets, others, also very long and slender, are barbless 
and have solid tangs ; one harpoon-like type hasa flat chisel point 
and broad blade with single barb, and is hollow-socketed. The 
prevalence of hollow-socketed weapons is remarkable and proves 
how far ahead of the Egyptian the Sumerian smiths were ; it was 
only towards the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty that the latter 
learned this principle, so essential to the proper hafting of metal 
weapons and tools. With the arrows were found some. small 
(sometimes very small) copper objects, forked prongs set on a 
slender tang ; similar objects had occurred at Susa and at Kish, 
but their use had not been identified. They are the butt ends of 
arrow-shafts. The shaft was of reed, and reed was likely to split 
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if notched to take the bow-string, so to obviate this a copper fork 
was let into the butt. The bows, judging from remains found in 
PG 580, might be bound with gold ; instead of notches to take 
the string there were tips of copper, long and rather elaborately 
curved, which were either spliced to the wood or let into it ; in 
the latter case the bow itself would probably have been composite 
(wood or sinew ?), and this would be further evidence of the high 
evolution of the weapon. It is, indeed, surprising to find the bow 
in use at all amongst the Sumerians at this early period, for from 
the fact that the twenty-eighth year of king Dungi was known as 
‘that in which he enrolled the sons of Ur as archers’ (King, Sumer 
and Akkad, p. 286), it had reasonably been concluded that the bow 
was only introduced in the Third Dynasty. 

Other copper objects include razors, adzes, a carpenter’s awl 
complete with bitumen handle, a fishing gaff, spade, a shoe for a 
wooden hoe, chisels and drills, a leather-cutter’s knife (?), etc. 
In a class by themselves come wine-strainers of curiously classical 
form. 

In most of the graves—not only in those of women—there 
were objects for the toilet. The painting of the face and perhaps 
of the body was a general practice, and the range of colours in- 
cludes black and white, yellow and red, green and blue. These 
colours are found sometimes in small pots of white calcite, more 
often in cockleshells ; that the shell was not the makeshift of a 
poor man is proved by the facts that they are found in the best 
graves, and that occasionally they were provided with lids in the 
form of a cockleshell made of silver. Further, one of the com- 
monest items of tomb furniture was the ‘ reticule’, a little conical 
case (in one instance of gold (pl. x, fig. 1), normally of copper, 
originally covered with red leather), containing toilet instruments, 
knife, stiletto, tweezers, and spoon-shaped ear-pick, slung on a 
ring ; the instruments were of copper (most commonly), of silver 
(pl. 1x, fig. 2), or of gold (pl. x, fig. 1). 

No one grave contained all the variety of objects described 
above ; many were comparatively poor, and in particular the 
human remains were often wholly lacking or survived only as a 
little grey powder which could with difficulty be distinguished. 
As an illustration of the graves of this period might be cited 
PG 513. 

At 3-60 m. below the present surface there was encountered a 
rectangular pavement, measuring 2-40 m. by 1-50m., made of rough 
limestone slabs overlaid with bitumen and enclosed by mud walls 
now ruined down to floor level ; this was presumably the funerary 
chapel. It lay with its angles to the points of the compass, and 
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its south-east wall was cut from the upstanding stump of a wall 
of a much older period which went down to the next level. Below 
the pavement was a shaft cut through the stratified accumulation 
of soil and filled with looser earth ; at the bottom of the shaft, 
2.40 m. below the pavement, was the grave proper, distinguished 
by a white layer of decayed matting ; the grave was cut down in 
a cross-wall of the more ancient mud building and lay approxi- 
mately on the level of the floor connected with it. At the north- 
east end of the grave was the remarkable gaming-board of shell, 
lapis lazuli etc., U. gooo, described on p. 20 (cf. pl. vn, fig. 1). 
Close to it lay a copper saw 0-45 m. long, and attached to the saw 
by corrosion were an oval copper blade of thin sheet metal and a 
whetstone ; farther to the north-west there were six copper chisels 
of different sizes, a copper spear-head, a straight-sided copper 
cauldron 0-18 m. high and 0-26 m. in diameter, in poor condition, 
inverted, and under this a number of lentoid beads of lapis lazuli. 
Of the bones virtually nothing remained. 

The most noteworthy objects from the earliest cemetery were 
found in a grave which was distinctly a departure from type. At 
a depth of 54 m. below the present ground-level we came upon a 
double layer of decayed matting covering an area measuring no 
less than 7 m. by 4 m., that is four times as great as that of any 
other grave. No bones were discernible, and there was nothing 
to show that it was a grave except the matting and the objects 
which lay between the two layers of the same; at first we assumed 
that there were several graves all at the same level, but as the 
matting proved to be continuous this supposition had to be 
abandoned and the entire deposit recognized as belonging to a 
single interment, though of the body itself no trace was left. 
The objects were unusual both for their numbers and for their 
quality ; they were scattered over the whole area, generally in 
groups, but there did not seem to be any real order. At the south- 
west end of the area there was a group of ten copper spear-heads of 
the solid ‘ poker’ type, from 0-36 m. to 0-54 m. long, lying side 
by side, as if they had been tied in a bundle ; against these was an 
electrum spear 0-40 m. long (U 9122, pl. vir, fig. 2, e). Above 
the spears lay two skulls of cattle. A little to the north-east of 
them was a set of eight light javelin blades of copper (U 9141) ; 
then four copper chisels and two gold chisels lying together 
(U 9132-5 and U 9130, 9131, pl. vin, fig. 2,¢). Beyond these 
was another copper spear-head like the first set (U 9123), two 
whetstones (U 9140), and a copper mace-head made of a short 
cylinder of heavy metal studded with rows of pointed bosses 
(U 9137), and a copper saw (U 9138). Then came a rather 
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blank stretch which produced only a cylinder seal of lapis lazuli 
(U 9315), and then another skull of an ox. Close to the last 
were two small-spouted vases of silver (U 9334). Against the 
north-west side of the grave from this point there began a 
deposit of beads and pendants of gold, lapis, and carnelian, lying 
without any order; they formed the best collection of beads 
recovered from any one grave (U 9351, pl. vit, fig.2,a,6). Towards 
the middle of the grave was a set of lance-heads of the ‘ poker ’ 
type, but light, about 0-175 m. long (U 9337); a set of harpoon- 
heads (U 9336); two barbed arrow-heads with hollow sockets 
(U 9342); a set of long slender barbless arrow-heads (U 9338); 
a set of long slender barbed arrow-heads (U 9342). North-east 
of the beads came a pair of copper axe-heads (one engraved with 
the figure of a bird), to which had belonged handles of wood 
covered with gesso painted bright red and bound with gold,a large 
silver stud forming the base of the handle (U 9333, 9352, 9353; 
and 9335). The handles had perished, but the thin gold bands 
were found in position and traces of the painted gesso also sur- 
vived. By these was an electrum adze-head, the handle of which 
had likewise been of red gesso and gold (U 9339, pl. vii, fig. 24, d). 
Scattered over the same part of the grave were more rings of thin 
gold binding of various sizes and four curious pieces of twisted 
and curved copper, having a loop at one end and a square tang at 
the other ; there could be little doubt that these were remains of 
bows. Then came a number of equally curious copper objects, 
like deep bowls with a knob at the base and a large square cut out 
from the rim on one side ; they might be the bottom of quivers ; 
and with them a large bell-shaped bowl of dark steatite, broken 
into fragments. Close to the ‘quiver ends’ there lay a silver belt 
made of a thin plate of metal 1-35 m. long with a more solid ring 
at the end, to which were attached a cylinder seal of white shell 
with lapis ends, unfortunately much decayed (U 9341), a reticule 
of gold containing a set of gold toilet instruments (U 9340), and 
a dagger of which the handle was of lapis studded with gold, the 
blade electrum, and the sheath gold (U 9361). Between these 
and the north-east end of the grave were more ‘ quiver ends ’, some 
forty in all, another set of slender copper spear-heads and some 
arrows, and a broken pottery ‘drain-pipe’ offering-vase ; while 
against the north-east side of the grave were the remains of two 
very badly damaged bitumen boats. It is noteworthy that the 
whole area did not produce a single example of the plain clay cups 
which are almost invariably found in the graves, nor a stone or 
metal bowl that would have served as a substitute, although the 
drinking-cup more than anything else seems an essential article 
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of grave furniture. The gold and silver objects are more fully 
described later (pp. 21 ff.). 

The Later Graves. Owing to the fact that the two later cemeteries 
overlapped in a single stratum and often could not be distinguished 
with certainty by mere depth, a fully balanced account of them 
requires more detailed study and analysis of their contents than 
I have yet been able to give. Such an account will be better 
made after further excavation has produced a greater number of 
examples indisputably assignable to either date, and I will only 
give here a few main characteristics. 

The second period is distinguished by its pottery, which repro- 
duces many of the types found in the ‘A’ cemetery at Kish, 
though certain forms common there are lacking at Ur and vice 
versa, but these are presumably local. The principal contrast lies 
in the entire absence from Ur of the Kish ‘granny’ vases with 
a roughly modelled female figure below the spout, which obviously 
is a ritual vase such as might well be peculiar to a particular 
district with a special cult of its own. Generally the graves are 
small and more neat than in the earlier period ; coffins of wicker- 
work and clay coffins are more numerous, and the furniture is 
less rich—it is symptomatic that copper beads plated with thin 
gold are far more common now than beads of solid gold—and 
weapons other than the ubiquitous axe are rare. Bitumen boats 
are, as I have said, most characteristic of this period, and the tall 
clay offering-tables survive in it as they do at Kish. The cylinder 
seals begin to bear inscriptions and occasionally have two registers ; 
the figures on them have the bird-like faces of the early gem- 
cutter’s technique, but side by side with these come some examples 
of a more advanced style which approaches closely to that of the 
Third Dynasty. The personal possessions of the dead show little 
change otherwise from the early period, except that they are poorer. 
In connexion with this cemetery also there seem to have been 
certain small buildings which were perhaps funerary chapels, though 
in the case of the two whose ruins were found there was no grave 
immediately below the brick pavement. It was just outside one 
of these ruins that we found the broken limestone stela with the 
representation of the chariot scene which I would interpret as a 
scene in the funeral procession of a king ; if that interpretation 
be accepted, the relation between the stone, the building with its 
plano-convex brick floor, and the graves is an almost enforced 
corollary. 

The third period shows but little change from the second ; the 
main differences are in the pottery and the cylinder seals. In 
pottery the characteristic feature is the common occurrence of 
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vessels covered with a red haematitic wash and lightly burnished, 
the virtual if not entire disappearance of clay offering-tables, in 
place of which we sometimes get a tall cylindrical pot widening 
above to the rim, and in a certain number of shapes which 
approximate to those of the Third Dynasty cemetery at Diqdiqgeh. 
Of the cylinder seals many are of the type recognized as Sargonid, 
large, slightly concave, with very bold and deep cutting, freedom 
of design, and delicate treatment of detail ; the commonest scenes 
are those of combats between heroes and monsters, bulls, or lions. 
Other seals that are of types generally attributed rather to the 
Third Dynasty are smaller, neater in workmanship, and bear such 
scenes as the presentation of the suppliant to a seated god. 


Individual Objects 


U 8557. Fragment of limestone plaque, originally square, with 
a hole in the centre for fixing to a wall, and carved in relief with 
four scenes, of which parts of three remain (pl. v, fig. 1). The 
length is 0-27 m., and height 0-13 m. to central hole. On the upper 
part of the fragment can be seen the lower edge of the circular 
hole and the feet of figures in the side panels. The greater part 
of the lowest panel is preserved and shows a chariot drawn by 
four animals and attended by three men. The chariot, which is 
the oldest representation of a wheeled vehicle, has solid wheels 
made of three pieces of wood fastened together by clamps and 
bound with a metal (?) tyre; the shallow open body has a high 
back (or seat) and a long curved pole springing from under the 
splashboard. To the top of this is fixed a double ring through 
which pass the reins ; an actual example of such a ring, in copper, 
was found in another grave next to the bones of a buffalo. The 
sides of the car and the lower part of the pole are decorated with 
wickerwork. Over the chariot is thrown a leopard’s skin, and 
two spears are tied below the pole, and two axes and a quiver full 
of arrows to the peak. The draught-animals, whose heads are 
missing, appear to be lions. The leading human figure is pre- 
served only from the waist downwards ; like the other two he 
wears a flounced skirt and ‘sporran’. Behind the chariot is a 
man holding the reins and a goad; he is bearded and has long 
hair coming down in a pigtail over the right shoulder, and the 
face is of the grotesque bird-like type familiar from early cylinder 
seals. The head of the last figure to the left is missing, but the 
hands are seen holding a staff which rests on the shoulder and has 
slung from it a large sack or vase. 

It is difficult not to see in this carving a scene taken from the 
funeral procession of a king or chieftain, and in that case the 
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artistic value of the piece is equalled by its interest as illustrating 
early customs. The fragment was found close to, and may have 
been connected with, the building in plano-convex brick already 
mentioned ; in any case its position would assign it rather to the 
second series of graves. In style the human figures are more 
archaic than those on the friezes of A-anni-padda from al-‘Ubaid. 
Allowing for the fact that the second cemetery seems to precede 
and end with the establishment of the First Dynasty of Ur, every- 
thing concurs in attributing the relief to this cemetery and assigning 
to it a date of about 3200 B.c. 

U 9112. Shell inlay (pl. v1, fig. 2). Part of the encrustation 
of a casket (7); length 0-13 m., width 0-043 m. On the right 
are four square shell plaques engraved with figures of animals, two 
bulls, a stag, and an ibex, behind which are what may be intended 
for bushes ; on the left are plaques bearing a sort of ‘ eye’ design, 
the pupil inlaid with lapis lazuli. The engraved lines were filled 
in with colour, those of the ‘eye’ plaques red, the animals black, 
and the foliage red. The border along the left is of red lime- 
stone, the beading between the plaques of lapis. The pieces were 
found in position in a ruined grave of the second period and 
were mounted in plaster while still in the earth. Such animal 
plaques have been found fairly often before (cf. U 8915 a and s, 
and al-‘Ubaid, pl. xxxv. 3 ; also King, Sumer and Akkad, figs. 30- 
7, etc.), but this is the first time that they have been preserved 
with their original colour and framing, and only now can their 
real artistic effect be appreciated ; it is the more fortunate that 
here the draughtsmanship too is far superior to the average. The 
patterns behind the animals are almost invariable, and have always 
been taken to represent foliage; the red colour is therefore 
unexpected, and for that reason I have queried the identification, 
though where the drawing is so conventionalized the colour may 
have small significance. 

U 7900. Shell plaque for inlay, height 0-075 m., width 0-048 m. 
(pl. vi, fig. 1). From the cemetery area, but not in connexion 
with any known grave. The scene is that of a priest offering 
a libation. He is represented naked, according to the primitive 
convention which lasted down to Sargonid times (cf. Ant. Journal, 
1926, VI, pl. trv, 6) and is clean shaven all over. He holds in 
one hand a small saucer, in the other a spouted vase of the shape 
of two actual vases in silver found in PG 580, and stands in front 
of an upright post set on a tripod with bull’s feet; this must 
have been carried up higher on a separate piece of shell and have 
had a cross-piece or projections from which hung the two banded 
fillets of which the tasselled ends are seen here. The engraved 
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lines show traces of red paint (on the figure) and black (on the 
fillets). On grounds of style one would attribute this plaque 
to the third rather than to the second cemetery, or to a period 
intermediate between the two. 

U gooo. Gaming-board. Total length 0-27 m., width o-12 m, 
(pl. vir, fig. 1). The board was originally of wood covered with 
bitumen, which has disappeared and been replaced by wax and 
plaster. The whole surface was encrusted, the top with shell 
plaques set in frames of lapis lazuli, mother-of-pearl, and red 
limestone, the edges with shell, mother-of-pearl, and red lime- 
stone, and underneath with mother-of-pearl and red paste. The 
end of the larger section of the board was damaged, the three last 
plaques dislodged, and some of the frame and border missing 
(the plaques have been replaced), and underneath very little was 
left, only enough to show that the design was like that of a 
backgammon-board, elongated triangles of mother- of-pearl and 
red paste alternately, but many of the former were missing and 
virtually all of the latter decayed, so that what remains of the 
back is a restoration, though as far as it goes a correct one. 

On the top surface the border is of minute diamonds of 
mother-of-pearl and triangles of red limestone with an edging 
of ivory (or bone ?) ; the beading between the plaques is of lapis. 
The plaques are all decorated with engraved lines filled in with 
paint and with inlay in lapis and red limestone ; in each transverse 
row of three, the two outer plaques bear the same design. The 
patterns are an eight-pointed star in red and blue, a set of four 
‘eyes’ with a ladder-like motive between them, five dotted circles, 
five small blue dots in the centre of a cruciform design, and four 
sets of five dots each inside a chevroned square. The eye pattern 
is repeated in a simpler form round the edge of the board. Clearly 
the number five had some special significance for the game." No 
‘pieces’ were found with the board, but from other graves we 
recovered sets of what must be gaming-men ; one such set is com- 
posed of roundels, black and white, inlaid with five spots of white 
and black, seven pieces of either colour ; another had flattened 
spheres of white shell marked with a cross or a dot, and solid tri- 
angles of black stone with a white dot let in at one or two points. 

Though artistically inferior to the figured inlay U 9119, the 
completeness of the gaming-board and the elaboration of its 
technique makes it hardly less interesting, and it is undoubtedly 
earlier, coming as it does from one of the lowest of all the graves 

* In Egypt, at a later date, there occur gaming-boards on which also the number 


five plays an important part. For a Twelfth Dynasty example see Earl of Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter, Five Years’ Exploration at Thebes, pl. L, and pp. §7 sqq- 
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1. U gooo, Inlaid gaming board 


3. Hair ornament of silver with petals ending in balls of lapis lazuli and gold 
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(PG 513) and one for which there was an unusual amount of 
dating evidence in that it was cut into a prehistoric wall and lay 
immediately below one of the ruined ‘ chapels’ of the first cemetery 
period. It is therefore as early an example as we possess of this 
encrustation work, as well as the most elaborate. 

U 8313. Shell ‘lamp (pl. vu, fig. 2). Length o-21m. The 
body is formed of a large shell cut in half lengthwise ; the crown 
of the shell has been cut away, and a dove’s head carved in pink 
limestone has been fixed in its place. The upper part of the shell 
has then been coated with bitumen into which is set an encrusta- 
tion of mother-of-pearl and lapis lazuli, representing the breast 
feathers of the bird. This curious specimen is the most elaborate 
of a whole series. At the beginning we have the simple shell ; 
then the opening is enlarged by cutting and a second hole is cut 
in the first volute, leaving a narrow strip which is shaped and 
engraved to represent the head and neck of a bird (in this case 
more like a vulture), the eye of which is inlaid with lapis ; then 
comes the present example in which the bird form is complete. 
The next stage is a shallow lamp of metal, copper or silver, which 
is open all over but in its outlines preserves the form of the shell 
original, but here the bird symbolism has entirely disappeared. 
That they were lamps there can be no reasonable doubt, but why 
the bird should be associated with a lamp I do not know, nor why 
that bird should be of the vulture type. For the dove as a sacred 
bird we have the top frieze of the temple at al-‘Ubaid (a/-‘Ubaia, 
pl. xxxir) and, later, various clay figurines, but there is no 
~—ew of connexion with fire, 

9255. Another instance of encrustation work is an ostrich egg- 
dua pat ie brown and cut open at the top to form a vase ; 
round the rim is a band of decoration in lapis lazuli and mother- 
of-pearl set in bitumen. From grave PG 430 (pl. ty, fig. 1). 
A second example was found, but smashed to fragments. 

U 9361. Dagger and sheath of gold and lapis lazuli. The 
hilt is made of a single piece of deep-coloured lapis lazuli studded 
with large drops of gold set in shallow depressions made for them 
in the stone, and there is a perforation, apparently for a lanyard. 
The blade is plain except for a maker’s or owner’s mark scratched 
on both sides near the guard, resembling the linear figure of a 
bird. On the back of the sheath there is no ornamentation except 
two lines of beading ; two pairs of holes, set horizontally, were 
designed to take cords which doubtless fastened the sheath to a 
girdle. In front, the sheath is completely covered with the finest 
gold ‘filigree’ work in pleasing geometrical patterns. No 
description is adequate to the sumptuousness and beauty of this 
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weapon, the early date of which makes its perfection of workman- 
ship the more remarkable. The dagger itself is 0-37 m. long 
and 0-055 m. wide at the guard ; the sheath measures 0°253 m. 
by 0-053 m. It was found attached to a silver-covered leather 
baldrick, which also bore a large cylinder-seal and the gold toilet- 
set next to be described (pl. x, fig. 1). 

U 9340. Gold toilet-set, consisting of a case and three instru- 
ments attached to a ring. The case is grooved and pierced near 
the top for fastening to the belt or clothing. It is decorated 
with horizontal bands of ornament in filigree work, narrow bands 
of twist pattern separating wider registers of chevrons or spirals. 
The instruments are ear-scoop, stiletto (or head-scratcher), and 
tweezers, all of gold, hung upon a silver ring. The loops at the 
top of the instruments are made by bending over the ends and 
securing them with a wire whipping. The total length of the 
set is 0-08 m. and its width 0-013 m. (pl. x, fig. 1). 

U 8269. Gold amilet in form of a bull (pl. rx, fig. 1). 
Height 163 millimetres. The bull is represented as seated, with 
its head turned to the front in the regular Sumerian convention : 
tied under the animal’s chin by a string which passes over its nose 
is an elaborately curled false beard. The subject is new and admits 
of only one interpretation. The bull is of course a regular symbol 
for the god, supports his throne, and is the victim preferred for his 
sacrifice ; the beard is essentially the attribute of divinity. The 
animal destined for sacrifice can, by the addition of a beard, be 
transformed into the very god himself, ‘ the great Bull of Heaven’ 
who gives his flesh to his worshippers to eat in true communion. 
Such a rite, actually performed in the temples with the living beast, 
must be represented by the amulet. The workmanship of this tiny 
figure is admirable ; the body of the bull is somewhat summarily 
rendered, but upon the head no pains have been spared. Equally 
remarkable is the fineness of work in the other two gold amulets 
shown on the same plate, U 9076 and U 8005, the latter of which 
is only 103 millimetres high and the bird itself 33 millimetres, in 
spite of which its eyes and feathers are most faithfully worked, 
and the character of the bird is wonderfully well caught. 

U 9362. Set of silver toilet-instruments (pl. 1x, fig. 2). Total 
length 0-07 m. The instruments, tweezers, knife, and two stilettos, 
were made separately, and the upper parts, formed of coiled 
silver wire, were soldered on to the tangs. No case was found 
with this set. It is curious that the knife should have precisely 
the form of a spear-blade. 

U 8002. Gold chain set with beads of lapis lazuli (pl. 1x, fig. 
2). Length 0-30 m. 
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1. Amulets. U 9076, Gold bird with lapis tail; U 8269, Gold bull ; 
U 8005, Gold bird on fruit. x13 
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2. U 9362, Silver toilet set; U 8002, gold and lapis chain 


3. U 8173, Gold diadem with figures of men and animals 
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U 8173. Gold diadem. Length 0-32 m., width 0-028 m. 
(pl. 1x, fig. 3). Found in pieces adhering to the broken skull. 
Round the edge is a border of punctured dots. In the field is 
a row of human and animal figures outlined in intaglio; the 
figures, which have no continuous relation one to another, are for 
the most part the stock subjects of the early Sumerian artist, and 
probably were worked on the gold by pressing the thin metal on 
separate engraved steatite (?) matrices. The centre of the design 
is given by the ‘ goat and bush’ motive (cf. King, Sumer and Akkad, 
fig. 32). On either side of this the figures (with one exception) 
face outwards to the points of the diadem ; at each end is the 
eight-pointed star. On the left side there comes, next to the star, 
a tree, then a bull and a goat; behind this is an animal whose 
head is missing (a small piece of the metal here had crumbled to 
atoms), but which seems to be a donkey and behind it is a man 
kneeling on one knee (perhaps a convention for running ?) ; then 
a bearded bull and a kid, bringing us to the ‘goat and bush’. 
On the right there comes next to the star a mastiff—clearly the 
ancestor of the modern Kurdish sheep-dog—then a man holding 
a goad and riding astride a donkey ; then a group of two men 
who face each other and hold between them what appears to be 
such a fillet as hangs from the pole in U 7900. The left-hand 
figure has slung from his shoulders a net, out of the mouth of 
which protrudes the head of a wild goat or ibex—he is presumably 
a hunter returning from the chase. Behind the hunter is an 
antlered stag. It is clear that the figures of this interesting frieze 
are arranged more or less at haphazard and do not illustrate any 
consistent theme; the irregularity of their base-line and the 
varying size of the figures support the suggestion that they are 
taken from stock moulds. The actual workmanship is careless 
and superficial, some of the lines being too faintly impressed to be 
really visible ; there is a curious difference in the drawing of the 
animals, which are quite realistic, and that of the human beings, 
who are little more than caricatures (compare especially the man 
riding the donkey and his mount), a difference which of course 
existed in the original matrix and must reflect a characteristic of 
contemporary art. Something of the same sort is seen in the 
‘milking-scene’ frieze from the First Dynasty temple of Nin- 
khursag (a/-‘Ubaid, pl. xxx1), though the contrast is there less 
marked. The diadem belongs to the period of the second cemetery, 
circa 3200 B.C. 

U 9362. Silver bowl; a shallow spouted bowl fluted and 
engraved. Diam. o-10m. To the fact that this bowl was 
placed in the grave inside a copper pot and covered over with 
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a second copper bowl is due its remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. It belongs to the earliest period (3500 B.c.) and is an 
astonishing example of the skill attained by the metal-workers of 
that date ; the fluting is almost mechanically regular, and though 
the engraving is quite simple in design, it is in spacing and pro- 
portion perfectly adapted to the form of the vessel. The bowl, 
with its long and very narrow spout, was probably used as a lamp. 

U 9334. Silverjug. Heighto-107m. From PG 580, v. supra, 
pp. 9, 11. The long tubular spout is bent and ought to stand 
straight out from the shoulder of the vessel. This is the type of 
jug used for libations in the early period, and is seen on the 
engraved shell plaque U 7900. 

U 9122. Electrum spear-head. Length 0-395 m. (pl. vm, fig. 
2,e). From PG. 580, v. supra, pp. 9, 11. The spear was found 
broken in two and a sample was taken from the interior for analysis: 
examination in the British Museum Laboratory proved that the 
metal was an alloy composed of 30 per cent. gold, 60 per cent. 
silver, and 10 per cent. copper with a trace of tin. On the other 
hand, the surface obviously contains a larger proportion of gold 
(so much so that at first sight the fracture seemed to show plating, 
but there is no demarcation between surface and core). It would 
appear that after casting the tool was treated with salts or acid to 
extract the other metals and leave the gold ; the final burnishing 
would then consolidate the surface metal and produce the effect of 
a gold casing. In any event the composition of the alloy and its 
treatment shows a metallurgical knowledge not inferior to the 
mechanical skill illustrated by the casting, and the spear must be 
regarded as an astonishing evidence of the high civilization of the 
country in the fourth millennium B.c. 

U 9339. Electrum adze. Greatest length o-15 m. (pl. vin, 
fig. 2, d). From PG 560, v. supra, p. 6. The metal is pre- 
sumably the same as that of the spear U 9122, 9.v. The casting 
is excellent, and on the surface the burnishing marks are clearly 
visible. The form is one common in copper, and silver examples 
were also found ; of all those represented in the cemetery this is 
the most highly evolved—indeed it is difficult to see what further 
improvement could be devised in a tool of the sort. 

U 9130, 91315. Gold chisels. Lengths 0-095 m. and 0-093 m. 
respectively ; found in PG 560, v. supra, p. 15 (pl. vin, figs. 2, c). 
The second of these was found broken, and the fracture 
seemed to show a proportion of gold considerably greater than in 
the spear, but the metal should probably be described also as 
electrum. The finer tool might have been an awl rather than 
a chisel. 
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It is difficult to account for tools in precious metal. The 
spear and dagger might well be simply the ornaments of rank, 
but tools come in a different category. The modern analogy 
of silver trowels for the laying of foundation-stones might be 
cited, or the emblems of Freemasonry—the king as Master- 
builder (cf. the stela of Ur-Nammu, Ant. Journal, vol. v (1925), 

|, XLVIII). 

Cylinder-Seals. Of these there was found a great variety, and 
there has as yet been no time to work them all out in their historic 
order. It will suffice to give here a brief description of a few of 
the more interesting examples. 

U 8416. A large seal in steatite, of typically Sargonid style. 
On either side of « column of inscription is a group of a hero 
fighting a lion, and between the groups is a stylized tree or shrub. 
The heroes are naked, and their heads, seen full face, are of the 
regular ‘ Gilgamesh’ type, with elaborately curled hair and beard. 
The inscription reads ‘ The king Tug, son of the king of Erech (??)’; 
possibly this is a king of Ur who was subject to the over- 
lordship of Erech. Under the Fifth Dynasty of Erech the rulers 
of Ur did not claim the title of king, as we know from the inscrip- 
tions referring to Utu-hegal found by the Expedition ; moreover, 
the style of the seal is in favour of an earlier date than that. If 
the seal be referred to the Third Dynasty of Erech, i.e. to the 
reign of Lugal-zaggisi (2662-2638 B.c.), which would not ill 
accord with the cutting and subject of the stone, then we should 
probably be right in recognizing in ‘king Tug’ one of the name- 
less kingsof the Second Dynasty of Urwhich flourished perhaps just 
at this time and was crushed by Sargon of Akkad (pl. x1, fig. 5). 

U 7953. Rock-crystal. The hole down the centre of this 
crystal has been filled in with red and white paste in such a way 
as to form a chevron pattern which is visible through the walls ot 
the seal. There were copper caps affixed to the two ends. From 
PG 35. The cutting is typically Sargonid. Two heroes are seen 
fighting beasts, apparently lions (one of the men is bestriding his 
enemy) ; between the groups is a seated oryx. At the back is an 
inscription, ‘ Ur.hur.ga.ab.di (ilu) Inninni’ (pl. x1, fig. 3). 

U 9315. Lapis lazuli seal with two registers, found at a depth 
of 1:60 m. amongst ruined graves of the second cemetery period. 
In the upper scene two seated figures receive the adoration of three 
standing figures ; in the lower, five figures, of which the last is the 
tallest, approach a high table-altar on which are set cups and 
loaves (?), and a sixth comes from behind two large vases, set on 
the ground, carrying libation-jug and bowl. All the figures wear 
the kaunakes skirt, and their hose are the bird-like faces of primi- 
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tive art." In the upper register there is an inscription which reads 
‘“He..., devotee of the god Pabilgigsag’ (pl. x1, fig. 4). 

U 7683. Stamp seal, roughly rectangular, of grey steatite. 
A bull, facing left (on the impression) with lowered head ; above, 
an indistinct cuneiform inscription reading perhaps KA(or SAK)- 
KU-SHI(or P!). The shape of the seal, the subject, and the style 
are all those of the seals from Mohendjo-daro in Sind, but in 
place of the ‘proto-Indian’ script we have here cuneiform of a 
type which would agree with a date of about 3000 B.c. The 
seal was found on the surface of the soil some distance to the east 
of Ur, a little beyond the cemetery called Diqdiqqeh. There 
were no objects found with it to date it, but evidence is forth- 
coming to show that such rectangular seals were in use at Ur 
shortly before or shortly after 3000 B.c., and this seal gives the 
first evidence for the dating of the similar Indian material, while 
it is of further importance as showing that such seals found in 
Mesopotamia are not necessarily importations from India, but 
might be of local manufacture even though they shared the charac- 
teristics of Indian examples. This is an object of extraordinary 
importance (pl. x1, fig. 2). 

U 8981. Cylinder seal, lapis lazuli; scenes of men fighting with 
animals : inscription of Nin-Dumu-Nin, wife of Mes-anni-padda, 
founder of the First Dynasty of Ur (pl. x1, fig. 1). 

U 9178. Cylinder seal, black and white granite, with inscrip- 
tion of a servant of the daughter of Sargon cf Akkad (pl. x1, fig. 6). 


Even in a preliminary report where little can be said in detail 
either about individual graves or about the mass of the objects found 
in them it is necessary to discuss the bearing of the discoveries on the 
history of civilization. The outstanding fact is the great antiquity 
of the graves which produced our best treasures ; mere age need 
have little significance, but the date of these graves, approximately 
3500 B.c., makes comparisons inevitable and calls in question 
theories which, while not undisputed, have been widely current. 

The date is that of the rise of the First Dynasty of Egypt. 
For the Egyptians themselves the succession to the throne of 
Menes, the eider of the dynasty, marked the beginning of their 
history, and they had no knowledge of anything before him. 
To-day, thanks to excavation, we know a good deal about 
pre-dynastic and pre-historic Egypt. But the fact remains that 
the First Dynasty does indeed stand as a landmark: before it 


* It is likely that in the gem-cutter’s field this primitive way of representing the 
human face lasted longer, owing to the prevalence of work with the tubular drill, 
than it did in larger scale carving ; cf. the Ur-Nina stelae in the Louvre. 
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there was barbarism ; with it begins what we call Egyptian 
civilization, and by the time of the Third Dynasty art in the Nile 
valley had reached its zenith. So revolutionary a change was not, 
and could not, have been due entirely to impulses from within ; 
however whole-heartedly the Egyptians embraced the new culture 
and made it their own, they must have owed something at the 
start to foreign influences. 

It is symptomatic that in this early period we find cylinder 
seals, mace-heads, some vase types and sculptural motives which 
point to a connexion with Mesopotamia; but as long as the 
evidence is confined to only a few examples it might well be 
argued that they show only an exchange of ideas with a contem- 
porary culture, an exchange due perhaps to trade, which cannot be 
taken as proving a real dependence. It is largely a matter of 
dates. If civilization on the Nile starts at about the same time 
as, or ahead of, that on the Euphrates, these borrowings are 
of small significance, and Egypt may after all owe her sudden 
development to her native genius, stimulated by the unification 
of ‘the country under king Menes and by the free intercourse 
with foreign lands which that unification opened up. If, on the 
other hand, Mesopotamia leads the advance in point of time, and 
its civilization had been well established long betore the revolution 
which introduced into Egypt new ideas and new arts, some at 
least of which reflect Mesopotamian culture, then the foreign 
origin of Egyptian civilization becomes almost assured. 

The graves we found last season at Ur antedate by something 
like 400 years the First Dynasty of Ur. Bridging the gap between 
this dynasty and ‘ the Flood’ the Sumerian historians recorded two 
dynasties, those of Erech and of Kish, about which they had no 
more knowledge than a list of kings’ names covering thousands of 
years, and the reigns attributed to the individual kings are fantas- 
tically long. Of the First Dynasty of Ur, too, they knew only the 
kings’ names, yet it was real enough, for we have unearthed, both 
at Ur itself and at al-‘Ubaid close by, signed monuments of these 
same rulers. This being so we cannot dismiss as valueless even 
the vague legends about the earlier period—they must have some 
basis in fact, however distorted the facts may be. At least we 
can deduce from the lists this much, that the Sumerian occupation 
of the river valley did not begin in 3100 B.c. with the First 
Dynasty of Ur, but at least as early as the disaster of which the 
Flood story preserves the memory ; that the period between the 
Flood and the First Dynasty was a very long one; and that as 
throughout it all the suzerainty of the country is said to have 
remained with but two cities, it must have been one in which a 
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central government assured prosperity and continuous develop- 
ment. In that case our graves, dated 35008.c., come towards 
the end of a long period, not at its dawn. 

The results of the work at Ur this year confirm the traditions 
embodied in the Sumerian king-lists. The wealth of precious 
metals in the graves proves that the age was indeed a prosperous 
one, and the objects are manifestly the product of a civilization 
already far advanced. And it is certain that much of this advance 
had been made in the country itself. By 3500 B.c. writing was 
passing from the hieroglyphic stage to cuneiform, and we know 
from such isolated discoveries as the stone tablet from Kish that 
the hieroglyphic had once been current in Mesopotamia. The 
change of script may have been rapid, or may have required many 
centuries, but it took place in the river valley, and that fact alone 
carries back farther in time the history of the local culture. The 
work of the gold- and copper-smiths, of the sculptor and the 
engraver in shell, shows an art far superior to what Egypt could 
boast at the time when Menes founded the First Dynasty. . Not 
only is the technique that of practised master-hands, but already 
there are formed the conventions which were to dominate the 
Sumerian craftsman for nearly another thousand years, and what 
was to last so long must needs have taken centuries to mature. 
Contemporary with the barbarism of prehistoric Egypt there 
existed in the Euphrates valley a civilization deeply rooted and 
of no mean order. 

1 am not claiming that this civilization was in its origin indi- 
genous ; quite the reverse. The valley of the Euphrates cannot, 
any more than that of the Nile, be the cradle of the human race, 
for the simple reason that neither land was formed until after a 
long chapter in man’s history was ended. In each case the Stone 
Age was over before the first settlers came down from the uplands 
into the gradually drying river plain. The Sumerians were im- 
migrants,and brought with them from abroad the germs of culture ; 
but by 3500 B.c. the immigration was a thing of the dim and 
distant past, and the culture had long been acclimatized and 
developed on lines of its own. 

The primitive occupants of the Nile valley were, and remained, 
savages. In a/-‘Ubaid Sir Arthur Keith writes : ‘ It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the people represented by the predynastic skulls of Egypt 
were the pioneers of civilization ; on the other hand, the people 
represented by the skulls recovered at al-‘Ubaid were large-brained, 
with strong facial features, and answer well to the ideal which 
anthropologists expect to find in a race of pioneers.’ In Egypt 
civilization properly so called starts with the foreign influx at the 
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beginning of the historic period, and when we compare the two 
countries both ancient tradition and archaeological facts bear wit- 
ness to the priority of Mesopotamia. 

Again, I do not claim that the civilization of Egypt is a direct 
off-shoot of the Sumerian, though doubtless it was influenced by 
it. More probably it derives from some kindred source as yet 
unknown to us. The discoveries of semi-Sumerian remains in 
Sind have opened up new vistas of history, and perhaps in Near 
Asia, somewhere between the Indian frontier and the Euphrates, 
there will be found the starting-point alike of Sumer and of Egypt. 
But we must abandon the theory that the Nile Valley was the 
birthplace of civilization in the Near East. Egypt retains its im- 
portance as a channel through which the arts, modified and 
developed, were brought to bear upon the Mediterranean world, 
but for the fountain-head of those arts we must look farther hdd 
and farther back in time. 


The discussion on this part of the paper is printed with the first part 
n Antig. Journ., Vii, 421. 





The Willow Moor Bronze Hoard, 
Little Wenlock, Shropshire 


By Lity F. Currry, Local Secretary for Shropshire 


I. Contemporary Recorps AND REcENT RESEARCH 


On 15th May 1924 Mr. Harold J. E. Peake, F.S.A., read to 
the Society of Antiquaries a short paper announcing certain new 
facts regarding this Late Bronze Age hoard that had come to 
light mainly through research in, or connected with, the Bronze 
Implements Card Index of the British Association. 

Two approximately contemporary accounts of the discovery 
exist, but these contain so many divergences that it was uncertain 
whether two distinct hoards were referred to, and Sir John Evans, 
in his Ancient Bronze Implements (1881)," numbers and treats of 
them separately, with a query as to their identity. Our fresh 
evidence demonstrates that the two descriptions refer to the same 
group of bronze implements. 

On 20th November 1834 Thomas Farmer Dukes,’ of Windsor 
Place, Shrewsbury, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
a report® of a large hoard of weapons ‘of a metal resembling 
brass’, discovered in the spring of that year during field-draining 
operations on the Wrekin Tenement Farm, in Shropshire, ‘ situated 
immediately at the foot of ... the Wrekin, and nearly beneath 
that part of it usually known by the appellation of the Raven’s 
Bowl’. He stated that two spear-heads were first found, 3 ft. 
deep ; then, further into the morass, a heap of fragments, ‘ capable 
of being covered by a half bushel measure’, comprising ‘a Celt, 
a small number of Swords, and about 150 fragments of Javelins, 
or Spear-heads, with staves of decayed wood fastened in several of 
them’. Of these last, the majority were socketed and riveted, 
measuring about 8 in. in length and 14-2 in. across the blade at 
the widest part. They were considerably corroded. 

At the same time Dukes presented to the Museum of the 
Society a cast of the celt referred to and of one of the spear- 
heads, a remarkable specimen with lunate openings in the blade 
(nos. 7 and 8). On sth October 1835 he gave to Shrewsbury 


* Evans, Anc. Br. Imps., under ‘ Little Wenlock’, pp. 113, 234, 314, 336, 452, 
465; under ‘Wrekin Tenement’, pp. 285, 338, 465; Hoards List II, nos. 44 
and 41. 

2 Elected F.S.A. 1836. 3 Archaeologia, xxvi, 464-5. 
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Museum, then newly founded, a ‘Celt found near the Wrekin’ 
and ‘A cast from a Spear-head found at the same place in 1834’. 

The other account, which must have been written within a 
few years of the discovery, i is given by the Rev. Charles Henry 
Hartshorne (afterwards F.S.A.), who was curate of Little Wenlock, 
Shropshire, from 1828 till 1836, when he left the county, removing 
to Leamington for two years, then to Cogenhoe, Northants. He 
returned, however, at intervals, as is shown by remarks in his 
Salopia Antiqua, which was published by Parker, London, in 1841. 
In a chapter on ‘The Wrekin’,’ he describes the find and its 
environment, with special reference to the numerous tumuli in 
the vicinity of which it came to light. He refers to the site as 
‘Willow Moor, Willow Farm, or as it is occasionally called, the 
Wrekin Farm’, on the south-east side of the Wrekin, in his own 
parish of L ittle Wenlock. He states that 2- ~300 broken spears 
(‘made of brass’) were found, together with 3 or 4 small whet- 
stones and a celt ; he figures also: what appears to be the hilt of 
a sword, rather sline a dagger as described. He gives the date 
of discovery as 1835, and in this has been followed by nearly all 
subsequent writers, relying on his own statement that he was 
residing in the parish when the find was made; but that he is 
referring to the same hoard as Dukes is proved beyond a doubt 
by his illustration facing p. 96, in which Dukes’s spear-head appears 
as no. 8 and his socketed celt as no. 9: it thus becomes clear that 
the date should be amended to 1834. 


II. Survivinc IMPLEMENTS 


The oldest Donations Book of Shrewsbury Museum shows, as 
above stated, that the celt found with this hoard (apparently the 
only one) was given by Dukes to that Museum, but of this the 
catalogue of 1881 has no record, nor was anything so labelled in 
the Prehistoric Case when the present writer made drawings of 
the bronze implements there for the Catalogue. An unidentified 
socketed celt, however, numbered 37,’ showed a marked resem- 
blance to that figured by Hartshorne, save for the absence in his 
engraving of three raised ribs on the face, though a similar notch 
in the edge was indicated (pl. XII, fig. 1). This celt proved to be 
identical with the cast of the specimen from the Wrekin Tenement, 
1834, at Burlington House (pl. xi, fig. 2). Moreover, the cast of 
the lunate spear- r-head there is a duplicate of that in Shrewsbury 
Museum (no. 43), the record of which was never lost ; and in the 

* Salopia Antiqua, pp. 89-98. 


* Erroneously included in Roy. Com. Anc. Monts. Montgomery, fig. 56, as part 
of the Guilsfield hoard. 
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Card Index of the British Association were found drawings of two 
spear-heads similar in every respect, one in the Wynne Collection, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, labelled ‘ Probably from North 
Wales’, the other in Hereford Museum, labelled, together with 
a replica of the socketed celt, as ‘ Found at Brinsop, Herefordshire, 
1912. Pilley Bequest, 1913.’ 

Following on this discovery, arrangements were made for the 
seven implements to be brought together and exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries on the evening when Mr. Peake spoke on 
the subject: it then became evident from their relative weight 
and general appearance that all except the Shrewsbury celt were 
casts. The Hereford specimens differ from the rest in their 
greenish-black colour, which better resembles old bronze, but 
they are obviously from the same originals, though their workman- 
ship is poorer than that of the other casts. The Curator of 
Hereford Museum stated that the late Mr. Walter Pilley was an 
enthusiastic collector of local antiquities, whose credulity may have 
been traded on by unscrupulous vendors: nothing is known of 
any bronze implements found at Brinsop. The question remains, 
When were these casts produced ? May they have been imitation 
bronzes rejected by Dukes, in whose opinion the weapons found 
were of brass, or are we to suspect the present existence of the 
moulds made for him and so beware of other fakes from them ? 

Subsequently, the seven objects were submitted to Professor 
Cecil H. Desch, University of Sheffield, whose analyses are given 
in the appended table. These demonstrate conclusively that Celt 
no. 37 from Shrewsbury Museum is the only original : it is free 
from any trace of zinc, an alloy which appears in each of the six 
casts, but only i in minute quantities in ancient bronze implements, 
The composition of the casts varies so considerably that Professor 
Desch states that it is impossible that any of them were made at 
the same time, though three at least were in existence in 1835. 


* The measurements of the objects recorded in the Catalogue are as follows, the 
dimensions being given in millimetres : 
Width : Weight in 


(a) Socketed Celt. si 28 Edge. Socket. a aca grammes. 


No. 37, Shrewsbury . . 106 $3 43 40 290-58 
Society of Antiquaries . «OF 52 42 39 368-55 
Hereford , ‘ - 104 52 42 39 — 


(4) Spear-head. Blade. Socket. Blade. Socket. 


Shrewsbury. . 895 65 26 16 28 389-81 
Society of Antiquaries .. 298 57 26 15 28 315°39 
Wynne Collection . - %93 57 24 17 — — 

Hereford : é «- 998 57 27 = — 270 
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Fic. 1. Broken weapons from the Willow Moor hoard in the possession 
of Lord Forester, Willey Park, Shropshire 
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Fic. 2. Nine broken weapons in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
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The high percentage of lead in the socketed celt is remarkable, 
but is far exceeded in other local bronzes, e. g. in the crescentic 
objects from Battlefield (Middle Bronze Age) and in the Guilsfield 
spear-head that is here included for comparison. 

The original of our spear-head has not yet been traced : 
Hartshorne describes it as ‘ribbed at the base’,’ a detail omitted 
from his illustration and not reproduced on any of the casts, 
It was at first thought highly improbable that the late W. W. E. 
Wynne of Peniarth would have accepted a replica in his collection, 
but it now appears certain that he did so. In 1850 he exhibited 
to the Archaeological Institute ‘some bronze Spear-heads found, 
in 1835, near the Wrekin, as related by Mr. Hartshorne’ ;’ 
probably these included this cast and two broken fragments ‘ dug 
up at the Wrekin’, now among his implements in the National 
Museum of Wales, which Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler exhibited 
at the meeting. 

Three other broken spear-heads (fig. 1) were also lent for the 
exhibition by Mr. S. H. Pritchard, of New Street, Wellington, 
Salop, who obtained them locally :* they are intimately related to 
the Wynne fragments and to others from the hoard, three of 
which are in Shrewsbury Museum (fig. 2). 

Of the latter, a spear-head with the point missing was presented, 
about 1902, by Mr. E. R. Watkins, of Shepherd’s Bush, W. ; 
on a label attached to it is written, ‘One of a deposit of bronze 
reliques found 1835 near Little Wenlock, Salop’, with a reference 
to Hartshorne. Closely similar to it in size, form, and patination 
is a spear-head in two pieces (now joined by a stick inserted in 
the socket, but the point does not fit and probably belonged to 
another weapon) : this has been mis-labelled as from Child’s Ercall,* 
but the subjoined analysis of the two implements renders it prac- 
tically certain that they are from the same hoard. The latter 
specimen is probably the missing ‘ Ancient British Spear-head 


™ Op. cit., p. 96. 2 Arch. Journ., vii, Feb. 1, 1850, p. 77. 

3 With these bronze weapons is preserved a flaked stone knife with a short tang 
(length 103 mm.; width across barbs 40 mm.). This was supposed to be of 
Wrekin quartzite, but at the exhibition of specimens Mr. Reginald Smith pro- 
nounced the implement to be American, probably from Ohio, an opinion subsequently 
confirmed by specimens at the British Museum. It may well be a ‘ stray” from 
the collection of the late Rev. S. C. Freer, formerly vicar of High Ercall, near 
Wellington, which contained many North American implements: part of this 
collection is now in Birmingham Museum, but a considerable portion is known to 
have been sold after his death in 1go02. 

4 Only one spear-head and a socketed celt are recorded from Child’s Ercall, both 
of which are satisfactorily accounted for in the Museum: the celt and the Willow 
Moor spear-head are among the bronze implements illustrated in the Victoria County 
History, Shropshire, i, plate facing p. 200. 
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found at the south foot of the Wrekin’, presented by Dr. Henry 
Johnson, 28th August 1835, with four ‘stones which have been 
subjected to the action of fire’ from the same site." Another 
corroded and pointless spear-head in the Museum is described as 








Fic. 1. Three broken spear-heads in the 
possession of Mr. S. H. Pritchard. 


*C. 23. Found in a field near the Wrekin’: it was presented by 
the late Miss Darby, of Coalbrookdale, after 1881, but no further 
information is available. It is of more elaborate form than the 
others, with lateral fillets outlined by short oblique dashes : rivet 
holes are pierced in the base of the fillets; below them three 


* Donations Book I, Shrewsbury Reference Library, and Arch. Camb., 1856 
(Welshpool Meeting), 3rd Series, ii, 366: ‘Bronze spear-head found at the east 
end of the Wrekin, with a quantity of remains and burnt stones’. The stones have 
vanished. Were they the ‘ whetstones’ referred to by Hartshorne? 

D2 
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bands of four lines are incised round the socket. This weapon 
also was submitted for analysis, but Professor Desch found it in 
too oxidized a condition for the operation. 

In a bibliography given in the Appendix of his Antiquities of 
Shropshire, T. F. Dukes notes that the Wrekin Tenement hoard 
was found on land which was then the property of Lord Forester." 
Inquiries at Willey Park led to the rediscovery of six weapons, 
mounted on a card inscribed, ‘ Spear-heads found at Willow Moor 
on the south-eastern foot of the Wrekin in the Year 183 5—fully 
described by Mr. Hartshorne in his Salopia Antiqua’. Here we 
have yet another proof that the two descriptions referred to the 
same discovery. The present Lord Forester kindly allowed full- 
size drawings and the accompanying photograph (pl. x11, fig. 1) 
to be made, and the writer is indebted to him for sanctioning the 
publication of the weapons. They comprise the following : 


1. Broken blade of a leaf-shaped sword of bronze, the tip missing. 
Its present length is 190 mm.: originally it would be about 21 in. 
long, corresponding to a sword found at Buildwas and another from 
Val Hill, Ellesmere, Salop (both Type F).? The section is spindle- 
shaped with tapering extremities. This may be Hartshorne’s no. 4, 
‘The blade of a dagger, probably belonging to the handle figured 
(no. 7)’. ‘No. 7. The handle of a dagger’ is clearly a sword hilt, and 
doubtless no. 4 was the blade of one. 

2. Leaf-shaped spear-head, corroded and slightly friable, but the 
most complete specimen at present known to survive from this hoard. 
The edges are battered, though sharp, and the curious shape of a chip 
near the point of the blade, and the relative position of the small holes 
on the socket and its lip, prove its identity with the spear-head 
numbered 2 in Hartshorne’s plate.’ In the letterpress, however, 
no. 2 is descriptive of no. 4 in this collection, while no. 3, ‘A spear 
with rivet holes very perfect, but without chamfers or ribs’, accords 
with and presumably refers to this one. Mr. Pritchard’s broken point 
is similar in type. 

3-6. Broken spear-heads, leaf-shaped, with rivet holes. All Class V.* 

3. Battered example of the thin, light metal typical of this hoard, 
with edges still sharp. The four ribs round the base of the socket 


* The List of Books relating to Shropshire, first page (unnumbered): ‘ Accounts 
of various Fragments of Ancient Armour and Celts discovered upon the Wrekin 
Tenement, belonging to Lord Forester, with drawings, presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries, by T. F. Dukes, in 1834. Vide Archaeologia, xxvi, p. 464.’ It is 
regrettable that the drawings mentioned cannot be traced at Burlington House or in 
Shrewsbury. 

2 H. J. E. Peake, The Bronze Age and the Celtic World (1922), pls. vi, xiv; 
chapters vii, viii. 

3 Hartshorne, op. cit., plate facing p. 96. The text seems to suggest that he 
made a second drawing, not published; if this could be traced, it would be of 
considerable interest. 

* Greenwell and Parker Brewis, Archaeologia, \xi, p. 22, etc. 
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(almost worn away) seem to have been present in many specimens. 
In this, as in the other spears preserved with it, slight vestiges of the 
original wooden shaft remain in the socket. The body of a similar 
form of spear is in Mr. Pritchard’s collection. 

4. Probably no. 2 of Hartshorne's description (p. 96), but not of his 


6 


ie aa 
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Fic. 2. Three broken spear-heads and point in 
Shrewsbury Museum. 


illustration.— This has a slight chamfer running from the bottom of 
its rivet hole to the lower part of the blade. Round the end of it are 
four ribs by which the string binding it to the shaft was kept from 
slipping. The workmanship is extremely good. Part of the shaft of 
this was still remaining in the socket.’ This specimen may be com- 
pared with Miss Darby’s spear-head, previously described, and with 
one presented by Hartshorne to the Lukis Museum, Guernsey: both 
have lateral fillets and ribs near the mouth of the socket, but neither is 
of identical form. 
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5. Spear-head of a somewhat stouter type, with point broken off, 
showing remains of grey core in upper end of socket: the wings are 
partly hollow. This may be Hartshorne’s no. 5, described merely as 
‘A spear-head with rivet holes’ (p. 96). No. 1 of his illustration is of 
kindred form, but complete: it may represent the specimen now in 
Sir B. Windle’s collection, described below. 

6. Similar in type, but without secondary edges: the shaft is flatter, 
with two dents in one face, as if from heavy blows: the wings are 
slightly hollow ; the socket is broken off. 


In his Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England,’ Sir Bertram C. A. 
Windle illustrates a spear-head from the Wrekin in his own 
possession, derived from the Cotton Collection, Bromsgrove. 
This is now with his collection in Toronto, where Mr. Peake 
made a drawing of it in 1924. It is 190 mm. in length, 
has a thick brown patina, flaked off in places, and is much 
damaged. Within the broken socket is gummed a piece of paper, 
inscribed in the handwriting of an earlier day, ‘Bronze Spear- 
head found at the foot of the Wrekin, Salop. Given me by 
R. Thursfield, Esq., of Broseley’. This suggests that the spear- 
head is one that was formerly in the possession of the late 
Mr. Bernhard Smith, a friend of the Anstices of Madeley, Shrop- 
shire ;* Dr. Thursfield was one of the surgeons at the dispensary 
there, with which they were closely associated.* Mr. B. Smith's 
implement, definitely from the Willow Moor hoard, was, like this 
specimen, ‘nearly 8 inches in length, the greatest breadth of the 
blade being 14 inch’: it is described, however, as having a lateral 
rivet hole, a detail not shown in either of the drawings above 
mentioned, though Mr. Peake observed a hole on the back of 
the ferrule. It was exhibited to the Archaeological Institute in 
1851 and 1861, and to the Society of Antiquaries in 1873.‘ 

Hartshorne describes only the more perfect specimens found, 
some of which were in his own possession ;° the rest, he says, 
were merely fragments. The fate of his collection is unknown: 
as he lived twenty-seven years in Northamptonshire (at Cogenhoe 
and Holdenby), it is possible that some of his implements may 
remain unrecorded in that county. An important missing example, 
not illustrated, is thus described (pp. 96-7) : 


Another (spear-head) had its head chamfered from the bottom of 
its rivet holes towards the point. It had two bands or ribs, one close 
to the rivet holes, another at the end. The socket was ornamented 


* 2nd ed., 1909, p. 101 (Methuen, Antiquary’s Books). 

2 Arch. Journ., xi, 414. 

3 J. Randall, History of Madeley, p. 241. 

4 Arch. Journ., viii, 197; xviii, 161; Proc. Soc. Ant., v, 430. 
> Op. cit., p. 97, n. I. 
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between the bands with four circles that had each as many concentric 
ones. These had been struck with a pair of compasses after the spear 
was cast. There were four other circular decorations above the upper 
band similar to those betwixt the two, and a little zigzag work engraved 
on each side of the chamfer, both at the bottom of the blade, and on 
the blade itself. Another of a very elegant shape, still sharp, had the 
usual rivet-holes and the ribbing at the end. 


The spear-head last referred to may be one in the Lukis 
Museum, Guernsey: this is of dark brown metal (length 114 mm., 
point missing), with a broad blade (38 mm.) and slender socket, 
having lateral fillets and rivet-holes, with incised lines or ribs 
round the (broken) lip: it was presented by the Rev. C. Harts- 
horne, and may safely be referred to the hoard under considera- 
tion. The Introduction to Salpia Antiqua (pp. ii ff.) shows that 
Hartshorne was in communication with Mr. W. C. Lukis, who 
was at that time (1841) carrying out investigations in the Channel 
Islands. 

Drawings of some ‘ Spear-Heads found under the Wrekin’ and 
of a ‘Celt found near the Wrekin’ were made by the late T. C. 
Eyton, Esq.," of Eyton, near Wellington, Salop, but it has not 
been possible to ascertain whether they are still in existence. 

At the present time, therefore, we can identify only eighteen 
implements and fragments from the great hoard of 1834, viz. 
1 celt, 1 broken sword, 16 spear-heads and remnants (counting 
the ‘Child’s Ercall’ specimen as two pieces), while one lost 
original is represented by four casts: some even of this small 
number can only be assigned to the group with the strongest 
degree of probability. Most of the spear-heads surviving are 
quite plain, of thin, very light, poor metal, grey-brown in colour, 
though some retain patches of dark brown patina: they resemble 
one another in type, size, and surface condition, though no two 
would appear to be actually from the same mould, With the 
exception of the lunate specimen (cast), which appears to have 
been of thicker metal and unique in form, all the sockets remaining 
have rivet-holes (except possibly that in Toronto): most of the 
edges are quite sharp, though much damaged, and vestiges of 
wooden shafts show that the heads were hafted. All the weapons 
are in a battered condition and can only have been gathered 
together as scrap metal, possibly after a battle in the neighbour- 
hood as suggested by Hartshorne. No early types are known 
from this hoard, and the whole collection would appear to be 
contemporary, the only potential exception being Hartshorne’s no. 6, 
which he described merely as ‘ unlike any of the others in shape’, 


* Bye-gones, 14th July 1909. 
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with very sharp edges : unfortunately it was not illustrated, and 
its form is unknown. 

When this paper was already in proof, I observed in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries a collection of eight 
broken bronze spear-heads and a sword in three pieces with broad 
midrib (apparently Type E) bearing a very striking resemblance 
to known specimens from the Willow Moor hoard in type, size, 
patination, and general character (pl. x11, fig. 2). The irregular 
condition of their edges, the weathered surfaces finely pitted 
where they are exposed beneath the typical chocolate-brown patina, 
which adheres in thin flakes, a slight rusty pocking and traces of 
reddish soil, are all features observed in spear-heads of the Salopian 
group, as are also the lateral fillets of one example and the ribbing 
at the mouth of the two sockets. These weapons are associated 
with a manuscript label, the duplicate of another printed one, 
which reads: ‘Antiquities discovered in the parish of Lanant, 
Cornwall. Archaeol. xv, p. 118.’ The reference proves to be, not 
to spear-heads, but to other objects of the Late Bronze Age which 
are illustrated (pl. 11) and may still be seen in the Museum case ; 
they include a socketed knife which was described as a ‘spear-head 

. in great perfection’ (p. 120) found at St. Hilary. The patina 
is dark green and quite distinct from that of the other group. It 
is expressly stated that (with this exception) the spear-heads found 
in Lanant and St. Hilary were all sold or melted down. It is 
noteworthy that Sir John Evans never described the broken 
weapons in the case as from Lanant, but he did infer* that 
broad barbed spear-heads were found at Willow Moor, and a 
single broken point (no. 7) occurs among these, with the core 
remaining in the shaft hole: otherwise no such forms are at 
present known from the hoard. 

Unfortunately, T. F. Dukes’s gifts to the Society are not 
published in the Donations Lists at the end of Archaeolgia, 
vol. xxvi (1834-6), nor can any record of them be found except 
the following entry in the printed catalogue of 1847, p. 15: 


Bronze Spear-heads. One of them found near Hay, on the 
River Wye. Cast of another, found 1834, near the Wrekin, Salop, 
and presented by T. F. Dukes, Esq. F.S.A. November 20, 1834. 


and a note is added giving a reference to Hartshorne. His gifts of 


* According to Sir John Evans (op. cit., p. 338) the ‘Wrekin Tenement’ hoard 
included barbed spear-heads (Class V1): possibly he had evidence not now avail- 
able ; we have nothing to prove whether Hartshorne’s no. 6 was of this type. At 
Congleton, Cheshire, a long specimen was found recently, associated with a lunate 
spear-head, a socketed celt with three ribs, and two ferrules (Antig. Journ., vii, 


62-4). 
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the cast of the celt and of a palstave from Wilcot Moors, Salop, 
are recorded on the same page. It was Dukes who presented the 
spear-head (Class II1) from the Wye; it is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that the ‘ Bronze Spear-heads’ first mentioned 
refer to his gift not only of a single specimen and one cast, but of 
the supposed Lanant group also; proof, however, is lacking, 
though the drawings mentioned in his bibliography * might have 
solved the mystery. 

The ‘ Lanant’ weapons are marked with printed numbers 1-8, 
the sword fragments are numbered 3 (tip), 5 (centre), 4 (hilt, 
broken short at grip), and are clearly parts of a single blade. 
The fragments numbered 1, 2, and 6 are closely related to Lord 
Forester’s nos. 3, 4, and 5 respectively, and nos. 4 and 5 belong 
to the same category as those in Shrewsbury Museum (fig. 2). 
In order to test any possible relationship in the composition of 
the bronzes, they were submitted to Professor C. H. Desch, who 
made partial analyses with the following results (the marks are 
his) * : 


Spear-heads. Mark. Copper. Lead. Nickel. 


No. 1 54°74 5-OI Nil 
64:96 4:76 Nil 
76-88 5°89 Trace 
74:00 I-gI Trace 
68-13 7:80 Nil 
76-00 4:16 Nil 
34:21 9°24 Nil 
80-24 3+12 Trace 


ON QAmMhw wv 
MUO erAKO 


The Sword. 
Hilt 4 
Centre 5 
Point 3 


84:30 3°80 0-0I-0-02 
79°36 6-06 Nil 
81-18 4°52 0:05 


te Ir > 


Professor Desch observes that ‘the very low figures from copper 
in some of the specimens are due to the state of oxidation, so that 
the absolute figures for copper are not so important as the ratio 
of copper to lead, which varies very widely indeed, so that the 
original metals must have been of very different composition ’. 
It will be noticed that there is no marked resemblance to the 
analyses of the two spear-heads in Shrewsbury Museum (p. 33). 

A long piece of shrunken wooden shaft remained in the socket 
of spear-head no. 4; this was identified as ash by Professor Percy 
Groom, of the Imperial College of Science. 


* Vide supra, p. 36, note 1. 
2 No attempt was made to ascertain the percentage of tin. 
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Hartshorne * mentions also an earlier discovery at Willow Moor 
(c. 1790) of ‘a considerable number of broken weapons similar 
to those which were met with in the year 1835’ (i.e. 1834), but 
of these nothing further was known in his time. 

It may be well to mention a few other bronze implements 
from the same vicinity which are not likely to be connected with 
the Willow Moor finds. In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(nos. 515 b,c), is a long, slender spear-head, blackish in patina, 
with rivet-holes and slightly carinated socket (length 301 mm., 
width 49 mm.), stated to be from ‘ The Wrekin’. It was presented 
by Mr. (now Sir) Arthur J. Evans in 1884,” together with a frag- 
ment (length 47 mm.) described as the cutting edge of a socketed 
celt found ‘Near the Wrekin’. Their relation to each other and 
to the hoard under consideration is quite uncertain, and the length 
of the spear-head far exceeds any recorded from it. Sir John Evans, 
in his numerous references, mentions no specimens belonging to 
it in his own collection, and Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., has 
kindly informed me that Sir John possessed no bronze implements 
of any kind from Shropshire. 

The late Thomas Wright, F.S.A., made a statement,’ of doubtful 
authenticity, that ‘a quantity of bronze ce/ts, some entire and others 
broken’ had been found ‘some years ago . . . near the foot of the 
Wrekin’. It is probable that he was referring to the Willow 
Moor deposit, as he had formerly been in communication with 
Hartshorne, but two celts in Shrewsbury Museum suggest that 
he may have obtained evidence otherwise unpublished, perhaps 
from their donor, Dr. Henry Johnson, a foundation member and 
secretary of the Shropshire and North Wales Antiquarian Society‘ 
and curator of the old Museum on College Hill, Shrewsbury. 
The history of these metal axes is sadly vague, and this is the 
more regrettable because one, labelled as ‘Found in a morass at 
the Wrekin’, is a flat celt which seems to be the only implement 
of pure copper yet recorded from Shropshire.’ It is of a fairly 
early form, apparently cast in an open mould ; the sides, butt, 
and expanded edge are somewhat battered up; the section is 
roughly oblong, and there is no transverse ridge (length 129 mm., 
width (edge) 74 mm., maximum thickness 9 mm., weight 143 02.). 

* Op. cit., p. 95- ? Proc. Soc. Antig., xi, 8. 

3°T. Wright, Uriconium (1872), p. 2993; The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon 
(sth ed., 1892), p. 20. 

* 1st Annual Report, 1835-6. He died in 1881. No record of these celts 
can be found in the old Donations Books, and his only other gift of this kind was 
the spear-head and stones above referred to (p. 35). Wright’s statement might be 


based on Dukes’s bibliographical note (see above, p. 36, n. 1). 
5 See opposite. 
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It is probably ‘No. 40. Bronze flattened plaque’, of the 1881 
catalogue, otherwise unaccounted for, but no details of the 
provenance are there given, nor is the name of the donor 
mentioned. 

A looped bronze palstave (no. 32) with similar lustrous brownish- 
black patination, ‘ Found in a morass, south side of the Wrekin’, 
is of a highly developed type with stout stop-ridge (34 mm.) and 
central and radiating side-ribs reaching almost to the wide cutting- 
edge (63 mm.), which is partly broken away (length 160 mm., 
weight 1 lb. 3 0z.). It is not impossible that the celts belong 
to the 1790 hoard, but apart from the similarity of their patina 
it would appear most improbable that types of such widely 
separated periods should be found in association. 

The late Samuel Wood, F.S.A., possessed ‘A Palstave found 
on the Wrekin’. On his death, in 1888, his collections passed 
to Shrewsbury Museum, but this implement cannot be traced 
there, nor is anything further known about it.’ 


III. Tue Sire (fig. 3) 


As to the place of discovery of the bronze hoard of 1834, little 
need be added to Hartshorne’s description.» The 6-inch O.S. 
Shropshire Sheet XLII1 NW. marks the precise spot, east of 


5 Analysis by Professor C. O. Bannister, University of Liverpool, 16th October 
1924: 

Copper : ; ; : 99°26 
ge oe ‘ ; ‘ ‘ nil 

Lead . ‘ ‘ : ° trace 
Iron . : ‘ ‘ : 0-08 
Arsenic. é ; ; 0:05 
Silver : x ‘ ‘ o-lg 


99°58 


Professor Bannister remarked upon the peculiarity of the comparatively high 
percentage of silver present. 


' Exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, 1873; Proceedings, v, 431-2. 
The Museum possesses a looped palstave found in 1890 in the Ercall Quarry, north- 
east of the Wrekin, but of this the full history and site are known (Salopian Shreds 
and Patches, 14 Jan. 1891, and information from finder’s son), so it cannot be the 
one in question. 

® Other brief references to this hoard, not mentioned in the above paper, may 
be found in Arch. Camb., iii (4th Series), 338; Mont. Colls., iii, 437; Shrops. 
Arch. Trans., iv (2nd Series), 279; x (2), 1083; and Kelly’s Directory, Shropshire, 
under ‘ Little Wenlock ’, but these give no additional information. 

3 Op. cit., 92 (the Tumuli), 94-5. ‘ Having descended the hill from Little 
Wenlock, about 50 yds. above the gate which stands upon the road, a very depressed 
vallum is passed through, which is just perceptible for about 20 yds. on the left hand 
side, and for about 50 on the right. It may be again observed curving towards the 
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the Wrekin, not far from the south-east hedge of a rough, 
marshy pasture, formerly arable, west of the road from Little 
Wenlock to Wellington, and just below the 700 ft. contour 
line, some 200 yds. south-west of Willow Moor Farm-house. 
Additional confirmation is afforded by Hartshorne’s sketch* of 
Willow Farm, though the alternative name of ‘ Wrekin Tene- 
ment’, employed by Dukes, might lead to complications * owing 
to the existence of two other holdings known as ‘ Wrekin Farm’ 
on the flanks of the hill, one to the north-west, near Wrockwardine, 
the other beyond Wenlock Wood, three-quarters of a mile south- 
west of Willow Moor, which better accords with Dukes’s descrip- 
tion, ‘situated ... nearly beneath . . . the Raven’s Bowl’ ; but it 
is not clear that he wrote, as did Hartshorne, from personal 
knowledge of the site, and no antiquities are known to have ever 
been found on this farm, which is marked on the old 1-inch O.S. 
(1833) map as ‘ Wrekin House’. 

Not less than twelve low mounds, of varied shapes and sizes, 
but having the appearance of ploughed-out barrows, can still be 
traced on Willow Moor,’ three west of the find-spot and six north 
and east of it in the same meadow, the most marshy part of the 
field intervening between the two groups, and the line of the drain 


Wrekin from the North end of a barn for the same distance. The land here has 
been under the plough, so that the mound is extremely indistinct. The tenant 
remembers both this and the Tumu/i much more conspicuous than they are at present. 
They are in truth now almost undiscoverable without his assistance to point out 
where they lie. On the East side of the barn in three different meadows, are four 
slight mounds which have every sign of being artificial. In a rushy meadow at the 
bottom of the hill, on the left hand side of the road which leads from Little Wenlock 
to Wellington are appearances of three more Tumufi and on the other side of the road 
which goes into Wenlock Wood, due West of these, are two other Tumul.’ Some 
of these details are not easy to follow, as the gate on the road, the barn, and the 
vallum have disappeared, unless perchance the latter is the mound traversed by the 
road. 

* Facing p. 94. His indication of the mounds is almost concealed by shading. 
The flank of the Wrekin is on the left of the picture: the Ercall hill fills the centre 
of the view. 

2 e.g. V.C.H., Shropshire, i, 203. 

3 They are best seen on a quietly bright autumn morning if one faces sunward so 
that their shadows extend down the field. Hartshorne suggests that the place- 
name is derived from these ‘lows’ (AS. biz, burial mound): certainly the willow 
tree forms no feature of the landscape. Though an artificial origin has hitherto been 
assumed for the mounds, it is not impossible that they may actually represent the 
small terminal moraine of a thin stream of ice which encircled the northern end of 
the Wrekin, penetrated the Forest Glen, and was baulked in its progress by the 
Little Wenlock ridge. Mr. Dwerryhouse, however, in his paper on ‘ Drifts round 
the Wrekin’ (Glacialists’ Magazine, iii, pp. 49 ff.) makes no mention of them. 
Nor are they marked on his map showing the glacial mounds of the locality. For 
this reference I am indebted to Miss D. Sylvester, B.A., University of Liverpool. 
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down it being clearly defined. The largest mound (no. 2) appears 
to be crossed by the road, on both sides of which it is faintly 
discernible. Three other tumuli are visible in fields north-east of 
the house. It is impossible to take accurate measurements of the 
mounds owing to their damaged condition ; the maximum height 
scarcely attains to 3 ft., with a single exception ; six are considerably 
greater in length than in breadth, and this cannot be due to 
ploughing over them, as their orientation differs in every case, 


WILLOW MOOR, 
East of The WREKIN, 
SHaopsnine. 











“ “ tee 
rn x F 
YARDS 
LITTLE Weriocn PARISH 


Fic. 3. Sketch-map of the site. 


and nos. 1 and 4 lie across the old ridge lines: no. 1, the best- 
preserved of all, stands near the entrance to the field ; its length 
is about 130 ft. ENE.—WSW., width 70 ft. height 5 ft. Two 
(nos. 6 and 8) are small circular elevations (not field heaps) ; three 
appear to have been roughly circular, and of no. 3 only a doubtful 
fragment remains in the south-east angle of the field adjoining the 
road. Several of these mounds have not been previously reported, 
and Hartshorne refers to nine only ; probably he did not include 
nos. 6, 8, and 3. 

Bagshaw’s Shropshire Gazetteer, 1851, p. 565 (under ‘ Little 
Wenlock”), records the discovery of the bronze weapons and 
states that ‘in the immediate vicinity are five barrows, which were 
opened about sixteen years ago, but nothing was discovered in 
them’. This opening would be subsequent to the discovery of 
1834, but only no. 1 shows clear signs of partial excavation, though 
nos. 7 and 8 may have been dug into. 
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Unless a natural origin be postulated for them, Hartshorne'’s 
idea of a battle in the neighbourhood, followed by the burial of 
the slain, seems the most reasonable hypothesis to account for 
this heterogeneous collection of tumuli, their curious situation 
near the head of a marshy hollow overlooked by higher ground, 
and the fact that two hoards of shattered weapons have been 
found in close proximity. That this pass was of importance 
throughout the Bronze Age is wellnigh proved by the mapping 
of finds of that period, which extend from the Severn at Buildwas, 
over the ridge east of the Wrekin, and northward through the 
country east of the River Tern, probably aiming for the Peak 
District, the copper mines of Alderley Edge, and the port of 
Warrington. 

At Buildwas, stone, flint, and bronze implements* may well 
mark an important station on the traffic route of the Severn 
Valley. The bronzes comprise a leaf-shaped sword (‘F’ type), 
a socketed celt with two raised ribs on the faces, probably a 
palstave, and possibly two others.” From the north side of the 
river a lane, having the nature of a ridgeway, ascends to Little 
Wenlock and the higher ground north-west from it, whence it 
descends steeply to Willow Moor. We have already enumerated 
the finds made near the Wrekin, but in default of definite sites 
the association with this line can only be assumed. Half a mile 
north of Willow Moor, four mounds near the Dary Pit are believed 
to be barrows ;*° on the other side of the Ercall was found the 
looped palstave mentioned above (p..43 n.). A bronze celt ‘ found 
4 ft. deep in the ground at Hadley’ (23 miles NE.) was presented 
to Shrewsbury Museum, 12th April 1837, by J. Bucknall, Esq., 
and is probably no. 36, a socketed celt that has lost its history. 

North of Wellington extends the vast area of ancient morass 
known as the Wild or Weald Moors, with tracts of higher ground 
that were formerly islands. Somewhere in this region a flint 
knife,* a spear-head and hook (apparently of bronze, as they are 
mentioned in a reference to drawings of the Willow Moor spear- 
heads),° and other ‘spears and arrow-heads ’ (material not specified)” 
have been found. At the crossing of the Crow Brook, north of 
Hadley and south-east of Preston-upon-the-Weald Moors, five 


* Shrops. Arch. Trans., 1926, 4th Series, x, Misc., pp. xxx—xxxiii. 

2 All in the possession of Major H. R. Moseley, Buildwas Abbey. 

3 Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 168. 

4 Arch. Camb., 1850, i (2), 331. 

> Bye-gones, 14 July 1909. 

© Rev. W. Houghton, ‘The Wealdmoors’, 1871, in Trans. Severn Valley F. 
Club, papers read 1865-73, p. 109. 
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bronze celts were dug up about 1833 ;* they are described as ‘ of 
artistic workmanship’, and, from the sketch of one supplied to 
the Ordnance Survey record in 1880 (for a tracing of which I am 
indebted to Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A.), it would appear to be 
a curious form of ‘flat’ axe (length 175 mm.) rising to a high 
transverse ridge; the cutting edge is very broad (80 mm.). 
Efforts to trace any of these celts have been unavailing. 

Above the northern edge of the Dayhouse Moor the blade of 
a small bronze spear-head (apparently Class IV) was found about 
1910. Northward again we have the Child’s Ercall spear-head 
(shattered) and three-ribbed socketed celt already mentioned 
(p. 34.n.), and on the north bank of the Tern above Market 
Drayton another socketed celt of more elegant form with its 
three ribs terminating in pellets. 

Thence only a small ogival dagger? (Flanged Celt period) from 
acist on Bignall Hill, Audley, Staffs., suggests a possible extension 
of the way in early times, but in the vicinity of Astbury and 
Congleton, Cheshire, stone axe-hammers, a small hoard of Late 
Bronze Age weapons* and other remains seem to demonstrate 
the direction in which the ancient folk journeyed from the Wrekin 
district, especially during the period when ribbed socketed celts 
accompanied plain and lunate spear-heads and leaf-shaped swords, 
probably in the hands of an invading army. 


‘ Miss C. Eyton, Geology of North Shropshire, 1869, p. 89 ; Houghton, op. cit., 
pp. 106-7 ; Shrops. Arch. Trans., vii (1884), 3493 site marked 6-in. O.S. Shrops. 
Sheet XXXVI, NW. 

? §.A.T., 1925, 4th Series, x, Mise., p. vii. 

> Recently presented to the North Staffs. Field Club Museum, Hanley. 

* Antig. Journ., vii, 62-4. 








The Roman Kilns of Farnham, Surrey 


By Major A. G. Wane, M.C. 


A Roman kiln was discovered in 1906 by Mr. Harold Falkner, 
a member of the Surrey Archaeological Society, and described by 
him in the county Archaeological Collections, vol. xx, pp. 228-32, 
with diagrams of the kiln and representative pottery ; but Mr. 
Falkner states that this kiln was empty when he discovered it, and 
that he never properly understood this site. 

Another Roman kiln was recognized by myself in February 
1926 at Snailslynch Farm, on what is known as Terrace C of the 
Farnham gravels, south of the river Wey, half a mile east of 
Farnham Station. This kiln was exposed by the gravel-diggers 
in the face of the brick-earth and sand, which were some 6 ft. deep, 
overlying the gravel which is being excavated for commercial 
purposes. The exposed northern end of the kiln was inverted 
V-shaped (fig. 1). The inside depth of the A vertically was 
26 in., 4 in. across at the apex, and 20 in. wide at the base. The 
kiln was filled with broken pots placed one on top of the other to 
save space. The first two pots discovered practically filled this, 
The top pot, inverted, was broken but complete, the bottom vase 
was whole and undamaged. 

The A extended inwards for 3 ft.; both end walls then broadened 
out to an oval. This was the proper oven of the kiln; but 
the roof of the oven had collapsed, as over it was a cart-track 
which had been used for drawing the heavy loads of gravel. This 
carting had the effect of compressing and of course breaking 
everything in the oven proper with the exception of one small 
vase which had been sheltered by the west wall of the oven. 

The length of the oven itself was 6 ft.; it was 26 in. high, 
and 5 ft. across at its greatest measurement. The A at the 
northern end had been closed by a flue composed of ironstone 
slabs with a venthole where the A joined the western shoulder. 
At the southern end was another flue, A-shaped but covered with 
a tile measuring 15 in. by gin. by 2 in. A similar tile was discovered 
at Redhill some fifteen years ago, the use of which had not 
previously been ascertained. 

Like the northern end of the kiln, the southern A had been 
loaded, but in this case with one large vase (fig. 1). The main 
fire for heating the oven had been placed in the open at the 
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southern end. There were no underground flues or platforms of 
the kiln such as Mr. Heywood Sumner discovered in the New 
Forest (no. 1 kiln, Sloden inclosure). 

On the method of heating kilns I have consulted one of the 
leading experts of the day whose business it is to advise manu- 
facturers on the various methods of kiln-heating ; and he informs 
me that the method of central-draught heating through the 


centre of the loaded kiln itself is perfectly practicable, and he is 





























Fic. 1. Section of Roman pottery kiln, Farnham, Surrey. 


very kindly supplying me with a note to add to my final report 
on the Farnham Roman Kilns, describing every known method of 
kiln-heating. 

In the construction of the kiln, first of all a cavity the shape of 
the kiln had to be dug in the brick-earth down to and through 
a sand patch. This was then lined throughout its length and 
depth, including the flues, with pure puddled clay 1 ft. in depth, 
but to harden the floor a layer of flints had been placed on the 
natural sand and burnt to harden before the lining of clay had 
been added. To harden this clay a fire had been lighted inside 
the kiln itself to bring it to the consistency of a modern plaster 
wall. This firing hardened the clay to a depth of some 4 in. ; the 
remaining 8 in. is very nearly as soft to-day as it was when placed 
in the kiln, and with one’s fingers one can easily make such 
articles as the modern marble, &c. The kiln was then loaded, and 
fired from the outside, the heat being drawn through the inside 
of the kiln by the flues. Among the pottery recovered, which is 

VOL, VIII E 
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all in the British Museum, I counted some seventy bases. There- 
fore the kiln probably contained approximately this number of 
pots, dishes, etc.; but I have asked Mr. Reginald Smith, the 
Deputy Keeper of the Department concerned, to give the technical 
description. 

As to the date of the kiln, no coins were found, which is 
unfortunate, but as yet I have only been able to excavate the 
actual kiln ; the potter’s living site has still to be discovered. 


Mr. Langham’s Kiln (no. 3) 


In October 1926 I received a note from Mr. Harold Falkner 
saying that a hearth or kiln had been discovered by some of his 
workmen when trying to find sand for building purposes on the 
east of the Waverley road half a mile south of the Snailslynch 
kiln, on Terrace B of the Farnham gravel-beds. 

Mr. Falkner had the workmen’s excavation filled in and asked 
me to take charge. This 1 did immediately and obtained the 
services of the same workman who had originally dug into the site 
and who had, before 1 came on the scene, recovered two more or 
less complete vases, a large quantity of sherds, and a fine specimen 
of a perforated pot lid ; these he disposed of, without permission, 
. toa neighbouring collector, who reported the fact to the British 
Museum. 

We cleared the trench that he had dug, and found it one mass 
of broken potsherds, but perfectly clean, bearing no traces of 
charcoal ; and it may be mentioned here that the whole of the 
pottery recovered from the Snailslynch kiln was coated with pure 
black slimy charcoal, and the whole of the kiln and flues was filled 
with soot and charcoal mixed with the earth carried in by worms, etc. 
The cleanness of the sherds made me realize at once that if they 
came from a kiln I was dealing with a different method of baking. 

When the trench had been cleared to a depth of 18 in. we came 
across a tiled floor and walls composed of ironstone slabs and 
mortar, but oval in shape; but again the tiles on the floor and the 
walls were perfectly clean and free from charcoal. At either end 
were rubbish heaps full of sherds and blackened through charcoal ; 
but not so black or slimy as at Snailslynch. 

What was this site? Every one seemed convinced that this was 
the actual kiln, but the method of heating remained unsolved. 
I therefore proceeded to take up some of the tiles; these were odd 
discarded pieces, and here | found a burnt hearth composed of 
flints, clay, and sand, but burnt red. 

Again there was no large quantity of charcoal such as must have 
been the case if there had been an underground flue for heating 
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the kiln. I therefore came to the conclusion that this was not 
a proper kiln, and proceeded to excavate the rubbish pit immediately 
to the south of the eastern end of the oval. 

After four days we came across the end of a wall composed of 
ironstone slabs cemented with mortar, with a corresponding wall 
a foot to the east of it. These walls were 2 ft. lower than the 
tiled floor of the first oval. After a little further digging I 
realized that this was the entrance to the oven of the kiln proper, 
and that the first oval was the potter’s drying shed, shop 
windows, etc. 

The space inside the two walls was filled with broken pots, 
mostly upside down, and black slimy charcoal. The floor of the 
oven, as at Snailslynch, had been made of puddled clay 1 ft. thick, 
but the walls were made of ironstone slabs laid horizontally, 
cemented with mortar, the crevices being filled with sherds of 
discarded pots. 

The roof of the oven had been made of clay and wattling ; the 
method of heating was the same as at Snailslynch, i.e. an open 
fire at the southern end of the oven. 


The Pottery 


From the potter’s hut we recovered a great mass of broken 
ware, a lump of cast lead, and pipeclay ; many fragments of tiles, 
both floor and roofing ; many fragments of bricks, of various 
dimensions. 

The oven was fully loaded, as at Snailslynch, but the pots were 
all in fragments, as the roof of the oven had apparently been 
destroyed by the plough, and the whole contents of the oven had 
been severely compressed and crushed into small pieces. 

As all the vessels discovered were made on the spot and were 
apparently a single batch, on which the roof of the kiln collapsed, 
the series is useful as showing the variety of local forms at a date 
which may be eventually fixed by comparison ; but at present the 
evidence is incomplete. The most conspicuous feature—white 
slip on the neck and shoulder—is by no means common, and the 
few examples known are not dated by association. The absence 
of Samian ware in this case is not significant, and no coins are 
available to fix even one limit of date; but the use of slip in the 
same manner on some New Forest pottery suggests the third 
century. 


Details of the diagrams on the next page (fig. 2) here follow : 


a. Bowl of fairly soft and dark ware, with burnished zigzag line 
across the entire under face. D. 7-9 in. 
E2 





























J 


Fic. 2. Pottery found in Farnham kiln, the white zones representing slip (4). 
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b. Bowl of fairly soft and dark grey ware, with flange near the lip. 
H. 48 in. This has a diameter outside the flange of 9-8 in., and there 
is part of a larger bowl of similar (but imperfect) profile with a corre- 
sponding diameter of 14*2 in. 

c. Vase of grey ware found complete, with slight cordon on shoulder 
and white slip on lip and shoulder: ring incised on base. H. 3 in. 

d. Urn with open mouth, slight cordon on shoulder and white slip 
on lip and shoulder, grey below. H.7-9in. There is an incised ring 
on the base. 

ec. Urn of hard grey ware, grooved on top of rim, with alternate light 
and dark zones above the middle, the darker being ornamented each 
with a burnished wavy line. H. 12-4 in. 

f. Urn of grey ware with curved lip, slight cordon on shoulder, 
burnished wavy line on bulge, and white slip on lip and shoulder. 
H.7-4in. Slightly distorted at top in firing. 

g. Urn of grey ware with sloping lip angular on inner edge, slight 
cordon on shoulder and white slip on lip and shoulder, the rest grey. 
H. 6-8 in. Much distorted at the top in firing. 

h. Urn of grey ware with open mouth, two grooves on top of sloping 
rim, cordon on shoulder, and white slip on lip and shoulder, the rest 
grey. H. 8-2 in. 

j. Urn of grey ware found complete, with sloping rim angular on 
inner edge, slight cordon on shoulder and white slip on lip and shoulder, 
the rest grey. H. 73 in. 

k. Urn of grey ware, with flat rim angular on inner edge, slight 
cordon on shoulder and three grooves below: white slip on lip and 
shoulder, the rest grey. H. 7-9 in. 


Fragments recovered from the second kiln were not sufficient 
to constitute any complete vessels, but three restorations have 
been made, the base missing in each case : : 

A grey-ware urn, with oval (distorted) mouth notched on the outer 
angle: the hollow neck plain and without slip, and the whole body 
covered with horizontal combing. 

A bowl resembling fig. 2, 4, but of thin yellowish ware, rather gritty. 
D. 9 in. 

Similar bowl of heavier make, but of black ware, lighter within. 
D. 9°3 in. 

There was no trace on these of the white slip which characterizes 
the series from the first kiln. 





Some unusual Medieval English Alabaster 


G arvings 


By W. L. Hirpsureu, F.S.A. 


THE present notes, with their accompanying photographs, have 
for their purpose the placing on record of some English alabaster 
carvings which either differ in style, in noteworthy details, or in 
iconography from pieces previously illustrated or described, or 
supply fresh examples of some uncommon technique or unusual 
subject. The objects have not hitherto, so far as I know, been 
published. 

Pl. xiv, fig. 1. Panel (H. 17 in., W. 1141n.). The Annuncia- 
tion. This table, of unusually simple and peculiarly charming com- 
position, is of an early type. It somewhat resembles in style the 
British Museum’s fragment found at Kettlebaston," but is probably 
later in date.” It is, however, presumably earlier than two other 
panels of the same simple pattern which, like it, have (or have had) 
embattled tops.* On both of these latter the Blessed Virgin is 
kneeling and the scroll passes above her head ; and on the one 
upon which Gabriel is shown (he has been broken away from the 
other) little more than his head appears. The Kettlebaston fragment 
shows the Virgin seated, and with the folds of her drapery below 
the waist closely resembling those of the present example, but 
her left hand is in front of her body instead of beyond the book. 
The little shelf-like projection upon which Gabriel stands in our 
panel is paralleled by a similar projection upon which Mary kneels 
in the well-known Kettlebaston fragment of a Coronation of our 
Lady.* The panel was said by its late owner to have been bought 
in Madrid. 

Pl. x1v, fig.2. Panel (H. 21 in., W. 114in.) The Agony in the 
Garden. The scene here portrayed seems but rarely to have been 
shown upon English alabaster tables. Its comparative unimpor- 
tance suggests that if the present panel was—as appears most 


* Cf. P. Nelson, ‘Earliest Type of English Alabaster Panel Carvings’, in 
Archaeol. Journ., \xxvi (1919), 85 seq. and pl. 1. 

2 Dr. Nelson has suggested that it was made about 1390. 

3 Cf, Nelson, ‘ English Alabasters of the Embattled Type’, in Archaeol. Journ., 
Ixxv (1918), 316 and pl. m1. 

* Cf. Nelson, ‘ Earliest Type...’, pl.1; JMustrated Cat. Exbibition English 
Medieval Alabaster Work, London, 1913, 26 seg. and pl. 111; Prior and Gardner, 
Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, 472. 
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probable—one of a set depicting the events of the Passion, that 
set was an unusually extended one. Support is lent to the suggestion 
by the occurrence, in recent association with this table, of another 
of the same stone and of almost the same dimensions, and clearly 
made in the same workshop, representing Christ appearing to 
the Magdalene (pl. xv, fig. 1). The style of its carving, marked 
especially by the curious polyhedral foliage, is by no means un- 
common, but is generally to be seen on smaller panels. There is 
at Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres a reredos composed of eleven English 
alabaster panels—six figures of Apostles alternating with five Passion 
scenes "—which is obviously incomplete and seemingly made from 
portions of a larger altar-piece. Four Apostles which I take to be 
figures missing from Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres have been recorded 
by me ;* they came in recent years from an unspecified source in 
France—as did, correspondingly, the present panel and its com- 
panion—and are (being about 22 in. tall) of almost the same height 
as those panels. The present Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres panels 
show the Scourging, the Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion, the 
Entombment, and the Harrowing of Hell, and clearly are only part 
of a larger set which must have included some of the standard scenes 
(such as the Betrayal and the Resurrection), and in all probability 
included others, besides the Harrowing of Hell, of those seldom 
shown on the alabaster tables. I suggest, therefore, that this panel, 
the panel of pl. xv, fig. 1, and another (not illustrated) showing the 
Deposition—which js of about the same size and very similar in 
style—which accompanied them and presumably came from the 
same source, originally belonged toa great altar-piece, part of which 
is now at Saint-Avit-les-Guespieéres. 

Pl. xv, fig. 1. Panel (H. 212 in., W. 11 in.). The Appearance 
of Christ to the Magdalene. Although fairly common in art, this 
subject seems comparatively seldom to have been shown in English 
alabaster. As is so often the case in the representation of the 
scene, Christ has here been shown with a spade (now missing) in 
order to indicate that he appeared to the Magdalene in the actual 
form of a gardener,* although the Gospel * says simply that when 
first she saw Him in the garden she thought Him to be the 


* Cf. Ant. Journ., i, 231; Ill. Cat. cit., 42 seg.; Prior and Gardner, op. cit., 491. 

* Cf. Biver, ‘Some Examples of English Alabaster Tables in France’, in Archaeol. 
Journ., \xvii (1910); Nelson, ‘The Woodwork of English Alabaster Ketables’, in 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 1920. 

> *Notes on some English Alabaster Carvings’, in Ant. Journ., iv (1924), 
374 seq., and pl. LI. 

* There seems to have been a belief to this effect; cf. L. Du Broc de Segange, 
Les saints patrons des corporations . . ., Paris, 1887, ii, 61. 

> John, xx, 14, 15. 
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gardener. His clothing—a robe and a hat—not improbably is 
related to the idea of His appearance in the form of a gardener, 
and perhaps follows some regular convention in an English 
mystery play,’ for the mystery plays seem in some cases to have 
influenced the iconography of alabaster tables.” An interesting 
feature of the panel is the representation of wooden palings in 
both the foreground and the background, to indicate that the 
locality of the scene is a garden ; similar palings may be seen in 
the background of the companion panel (pl. x1v, fig. 2), repre- 
senting the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Pl. xv, fig. 2. Panel (H. 152 in., W. 6in.). The Appearance 
of Christ to the Magdalene. This panel, whose height suggests 
that it formed part of an altar-piece having panels of the usual size 
(i. e. about 16 in. high), corresponds more nearly in width to tables 
carrying single images than to those upon which scenes are depicted. 
Its dimensions, if viewed in the light of the table next to be 
described, suggest that it was once part of a triptych (or of, at 
least, a set of three panels embraced in a larger set) showing the 
Resurrection between the two Appearances. I do not recall, how- 
ever, any similar triptych (or group) in English alabaster; nor any 
other, and more certain, traces of such a triptych or group. The 
representation differs in several respects from that above described : 
although Christ again holds a spade, He is here shown in grave- 
clothes * and wearing a torse, instead of in a robe and a hat; and 
the ‘garden’ lacks the palings, its nature being indicated by the 
little conventional flowers formed (as is commonly the case upon 
English alabaster carvings) of a circular red spot surrounded by 
a group of circular white spots. The scroll extending upward 
from our Lord’s left hand doubtless bore the usual Nok me 
tangere. It is perhaps worth noting that the Magdalene holds 
a strand of her long hair, as is usual upon English alabaster 
carvings (cf. pp. 66 seg. infra); her more common symbol, the pot 
of ointment, does not appear here. 

Pl. xv, fig. 3. Panel (H. 163 in., W. 93 in.). The Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord and His Appearances to His Mother and Mary 
Magdalene. This table, which so far as I know is unique, is one 
of a comparatively rare kind showing separately two or more inde- 
pendent (but generally interrelated) scenes. Other tables of the 


* A Harleian manuscript (2013; cf. The Chester Plays |Shakespeare Soc. |, 
London, 1843-7, ii, 214) has, however, stage directions as to the scene which say, 
‘Then cometh Jesus with a robe about hym, and a crosse staffe in his hande’. 

2 Cf. Jil. Cat. cit., 21; Ant. Journ., iii (1923), 35 seqq.; ibid., iv, 379; ibid., 
v, 58, etc. 

3 Cf. Ant. Journ., iii, 35. 
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kind include a Blessed Trinity with an Annunciation above it,’ an 
Annunciation joined by its lily-stem to the Crucified Son held by 
His Father above it,’ a Christ in the Tomb with a Blessed Trinity 
above it,’ the Betrayal with the Agony in the Garden above it,‘ 


- and one showing a dying person in bed and joined by the stem of 


a cross to the Father with the Crucified Son.’ To these there should 

erhaps be added the combined Assumption and Coronation of 
the Blessed Virgin,’ although in this the two scenes are combined 
without.a definite mark of division between them. But in each 
of these parallels there are only two scenes shown instead of the 
three of the present table. The combination of the Resurrection 
of our Lord with His two appearances to the women who most 
deeply mourned Him is a natural one. The Resurrection is here 
depicted in the way common upon the alabaster tables, and with 
the stepping upon one of the soldiers usual in English art of the 
time.’ The garden scene is shown much as on the larger table 


above ; indeed, so closely does it resemble the latter’s scene, in 
the attitude of Christ and in the palings of the foreground and 
the background, that the polyhedral foliage (in the Resurrection 
portion), and the likenesses between the beard and hair of Christ 
in the small scenes and the beards and hair of the sleeping Apostles 
in the Agony, serve only to confirm the supposition that this table 
probably came from the same workshop as came the tables of pls. x1v, 


fig. 2 and xv, fig. 1. A detail worth observing is that the ointment- 
pot as symbol is here absent, and that, instead, the Magdalene 
holds tresses of her hair. The scene of the appearance of Christ 
to the Virgin Mary does not, so far as I know, appear on any other 
surviving English alabaster table. Although the event is not men- 
tioned in the Gospels, it occurs in a very ancient tradition cited in 
the fourth century by St. Ambrose. The description of ‘The 
Apparition of Christ to His Mother’, given by Mrs. Jameson in 


* Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxi (1919), 58 and fig. 2; Hildburgh, ‘ An Alabaster 
Table of the Annunciation with the Crucifix’, in Archaeologia, \xxiv (1925), 206 
and pl. xivr. 

2 Cf. ‘An Alabaster Table of the Annunciation with the Crucifix’, 203 seqq. 
and pl. xv. 

3 In a Passion triptych in its original frame, formerly in Hélar Church and now 
in the Reykjavik Museum; cf. Nelson, ‘ English Medieval Alabaster Carvings in 
Iceland and Denmark ’, in Archaeol. Journ., xxvii (1920), 195 and pl. 11. 

+ In the altar-piece from Hélar Church; cf. doc. cit. 

> Cf. *. .. the Annunciation with the Crucifix’, 205 and pl. xtv1; P. Clemen, 
Die Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, ii, ‘ Kreis Rees’, 46. 

° In the Virgin set at San Benedetto a Settimo, near Pisa; cf. R. Papini, 
‘Polittici d’Alabastro ’, in L’ Arte, xiii (1910), fig. 2. 

’ Cf. Hildburgh, ‘Notes on some English Medieval Alabaster Carvings’, in 
Ant. Journ., iii, 35 seq. 
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Legends of the Madonna,’ refers to several pictures or carvings of 

the scene, in all of which He is either floating in the air or standing ; 

in her account (a combination drawn from several sources) she says, 

however, that ‘ they sat and talked together...’. In the detail of 

Christ seated this table, therefore, seems to follow tradition better - 
than do the other representations above referred to. 

Pl. xvut, fig.1. Panel (H. 223 in., W. 132in.). The Crucifixion. 
This panel, which probably was discovered at either Breamore Priory 
or Friern Court, Hampshire, formerly belonged to the late Charles 
Stanford, and was found by his executors, uncared for amongst 
rubbish in an attic. Although of unusually fine quality, its principal 
interest for us is as an example of a rare form of panel; i.e. that 
which has an embattled heading terminating at either end in a 
turret. Nelson catalogued: this form as his ‘Group II’ in his 
‘English Alabasters of the Embattled Type’,’ and cited two 
examples, shown on his pls. xxv and x, in the National Museum 
at Copenhagen, depicting respectively the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. These have many of the same characteristics as the 
present piece, but as their turrets are of another form and 
the quality of their sculpture is not so fine as here, they seem 
clearly not to have belonged to the same altar-piece as ours. 
Another example of this rare type is in the Cinquantenaire 
Museum, in Brussels : an Entombment,’ not so good in execution 
as our panel. Another—the only other which at the moment 
I recall—is a Resurrection in Dr. Albert Figdor’s collection, in 
Vienna. In general design the scene much resembles that of the 
embattled Crucifixion in Périgueux Museum,‘ and to a lesser 
extent that of the one in the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art,’ but it has in addition angels with chalices of the blood 
flowing from the wounds.’ Very little of the applied colour 
remains, excepting on the background (of the usual gilt with small 
gesso knobs, now mostly missing) and on the Cross. A small hole 
near the bottom of the panel suggests that something was attached 
to the panel after it had been completed ; perhaps a small figure 
of a donor, or a plaque with an inscription or arms. 

Pl. xvi, fig. 1. Panel (H. 153 in., W. 11 in.). The Naming of 
St. John. Although the naming of the Baptist has often been 
* London, 1864, 299 seqq. 2 Cf. his pp. 311, 322 seq. 

3 Cf. J. Destrée, ‘Sculptures en albatre de Nottingham’, in Aan. Soc. d’ Archéol, 
de Bruxelles, xxiii (1909), tig. 11. 

4 Cf. ‘. .. Embattled Type’, 325 seg. and pl. xiv. 

5 Ibid., loc. cit.; Ill. Cat. cit., pl. 1v; Prior and Gardner, op. cit., 479. 

6 Angels, but three instead of the four here, are similarly engaged in the earlier 


Crucifixion described and shown in Nelson’s ‘Earliest Type ...’, 92 seg. and 
pl. vu. 
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pictured, it seems but seldom to have been shown in England in 
alabaster. English alabaster tables upon which appear scenes from 
the later history of St. John have survived ;* of the present scene 
I know, however, of only two examples.’ The one here illustrated 
is in the Versailles Library.* Dr. C. Hirschauer, of that institution, 
courteously had made for me the photograph herewith reproduced, 
and has sent me the dimensions (40 cm. by 28 cm.) and the informa- 
tion that nothing appears to be known as to its history. As it was 
already in the Library in 1869, it is probably one of the objects 
purchased by the Librarian of that period, M. Le Roi, who 
obtained in ordinary antiquity-shops many things for the Library’s 
collection ; it is listed in the Catalogue du Cabinet de Curiosités et 
d’Objets d’ Art de la Bibliotheque de Versailles, published in that 
year, but with no indication as to its source. The panel follows, 
in a general way, St. Luke’s account of St. John’s birth and 
naming. The Gospel tells, amongst other matters, how St. Gabriel 
notified Zacharias of the coming birth to him of a son, and how 
Zacharias, doubting, was stricken dumb until that birth (i, 11-20). 
Then (i, 59-64), how on the eighth day the people came to 
circumcise the child; how Elisabeth said that he should be 
called, not by his father’s name, but ‘John’; and how ‘they 
made signs to his father, how he would have him called. And 
he asked for a writing table, and wrote, saying, His name is John 
... And his mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, 
and he spake, and praised God’. We have Elisabeth reclining 
upon a bed, sheltered by curtains hanging from an embattled 
cornice, with one attendant arranging the bed-clothing, another 
holding the swaddled child, and a third stirring something which 
is heating in a pot set upon a small tripod, while Zacharias is seated 
inscribing a scroll upon his knees. 

A matter which I take to be particularly worthy of note is that 
the arrangement of the personages is unlike any, with one excep- 
tion (to be dealt with below), which I have found in other repre- 
sentations of the scene. Rohault de Fleury’s Les Saints de la 
Messe, x, gives sketches of a number of representations of the 
Naming of St. John (cf. pls. 1036-8 inc.), but in none of these 
is the arrangement like that in the present example. Most of the 


" e.g. those in the Marienkirche at Danzig (cf. Nelson, ‘. . . Embattled Type ’, 
328 and pls. xvimi—xxu inc.), and in the British Museum (cf. ibid., 331 and 
pl. xxr); others might be cited. 

* In addition to the present one, a fragmentary one which is, Dr. Nelson tells 
me, in the Rouen Museum. 

* It has previously been figured, with a brief accompanying note, in Nelson’s 
‘Some Unpublished English Medieval Alabaster Carvings’, in Archaeol. Journ., 
Ixxvii (1920), 213 and pl. 1. 
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sketches have been drawn from manuscripts; but there is one 
taken from a well-preserved wall-painting, dating from the first 
half of the twelfth century, in the ruins of a chapel at Canterbury.’ 
In most of them Zacharias is shown, seated with his scroll or 
tablets, writing (or about to write) the boy’s name. In some, the 
child is being washed by attendant women. Salomon Reinach’s 
Répertoire de Peintures du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance (1280-1580) 
shows * comparatively few sketches from painted representations 
of the Naming, and in none of them does the arrangement of the 
figures at all closely recall that employed for the alabaster ; in 
some of them, however, we find details such as Elisabeth in bed 
and supporting her head on one arm while Zacharias sits writing 
beside the bed.* There are other representations * known to me 
which have no similarities in their arrangement. 

We may, however, see elsewhere in English alabaster a very 
similar disposition of figures. The large reredos at La Celle (Eure)° 
contains a well-preserved Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, upon which 
‘St. Anne is shown lying in a bed, from the canopy of which hangs 
a lamp: an attendant is covering up St. Anne, while another woman 
is holding the infant Mary, who is wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and about to be laid in a cradle which is being kept steady by 
Joachim’. To this description may be added the observations 
that Anne lies on her side with her right hand pillowing her head, 
just as here; the two attendants have positions and postures 
almost identical with those on the present panel; the curtains and 
the lamp continue the similarities ; and Joachim steadying the 
cradle has much the same attitude as the woman stirring the pot. 
The only important difference in the arrangement of the subjects 
is the absence in the Nativity of a figure corresponding to Zacharias, 
A very similar arrangement occurs on the fragmentary Nativity in 
the MuseoArqueoldgico at Madrid ;’ there, however, a third female 
figure is beside the others. A curious, and somewhat suggestive, 
feature of the Madrid table is a chair (presumably associable 
with St. Anne’s parturition’), of much the same form, and in 
practically the same position, as Zacharias’s chair in our Naming. 


* Cf. pl. 1036, and x, 86. 

2 Cf. i, $15, 516; iii, 590; v, 454, 455. Most of these are of the Italian 
Renaissance; one is Spanish; one is Swiss. All are later than the alabaster. 

3 Cf. i, 515, 516. 

* e.g. a Della Robbia of the early sixteenth century; one by Andrea del Sarto; 
and one by Fabritius. 

° Cf. Biver, op. cit., 71 seqq. and pl. vit. © I[bid., 75. 

7 Cf. Hildburgh, ‘Some English Alabasters in Spain’, in Proc. Soc. Ant., xxix 
(1917), 75 seg. 

8 Cf. ibid., ‘ Discussion’, 94. 
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It seems to have been customary for the alabaster men, when an 
unusual subject was called for, to adapt for the purpose a standard 
rendering of a more common one. Our Naming panel being, 
presumably, of earlier date than either of the Nativities above 
mentioned, the question is open whether its pattern was used 
first for St. John sets or for Virgin sets. On the one hand, we 
have the probability that sets depicting the early life of Mary 
were much more often called for than those depicting the Baptist’s; 
on the other, that of the existing panels known to me, the present 
one seems the earliest, and that the great devotion to St. John in 
certain districts, as evidenced by the numerous ‘St. John’s Heads ’,’ 
caused reredoses of St. John to be called for in those same districts. 

In view of the above, the occurrence of another representation 
(pl. xvi, fig. 2) of the Naming of St. John, having its personages 
disposed almost exactly as are those of the Versailles panel, is of 
exceptional interest ; and especially as the representation is on an 
alabaster panel of almost the same dimensions as the Versailles one. 
The material of this panel—of whose history, beyond that recently 
it was in Paris and now is in London, nothing is known—appears 
to be English. Its dimensions (H. 152 in., W. 10} in.) conform 
very closely to those of the storied panels most common on English 
alabaster altar-pieces of the fifteenth century. There are but few 
and small differences between the postures and situations of its 
figures and those of the Versailles panel, excepting that here we 
have an additional female figure, with folded hands, behind the 
bed.’ But whereas the Versailles panel was presumably carved in 
England and during the first half of the fifteenth century, the _ 
present panel looks as if carved in France about 1550.° 

The resemblances between the two panels are so many and so 
close that one cannot believe them to be fortuitous. We have not 
only the similarities in the attitudes of the figures, but sometimes 
in the very folds of their garments. -These similarities naturally 
suggest that one panel is a copy from the other—and the more 
plausibly because my search for a Naming of St. John which might 
have served as prototype for the two panels, or even one which 
with slight variations might have repeated such a prototype, has 
been fruitless. And there is a detail which proves, to my mind, 


* Cf. W. H. St. John Hope, ‘On the sculptured alabaster tablets called Saint 
John’s Heads’, in Archaeologia, lii (1890), 669 segg. It should, however, be noted 
that all the tables there pictured seem to be of later dates than the present Naming. 

2 As noted above, a female figure is similarly situated-on the Madrid Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

3 Tt is known that in earlier times uncarved English alabaster was exported to 
France; cf. J. Bilson, ‘A French Purchase of English Alabaster in 1414’, in 
Archaeol. Journ., \xiv (1907), 32 seqq- 
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that this is actually so. The earlier panel is one of a group of 
English alabaster carvings distinguished by canted and embattled 
headings,’ and its heading is used (in the same way as are the 
headings of others* of the group) to carry curtains. Upon the 
later panel the upper part is not crenellated—crenellation would 
not have suited the rest of the carving—but a corresponding place 
is occupied by a valance whose serrations number practically the 
same as the merlons of the embattling.* It seems to me difficult, 
therefore, to resist the conclusion that the carver of the later panel 
had before him either the panel now at Versailles or another panel 
almost identical with it. 

Concerning the origin of the later panel we can at present no 
more than speculate. It can hardly have been intended to replace 
the Versailles one, although its practically equal size suggests that 
purpose, unless the sculptor worked Bea a drawing after the 
original had been lost, because the Versailles piece seems to have 
served as the actual model. Possibly it was part of an altar-piece 
of St. John, copying an English one now destroyed, of which the 
other panels are unknown to us. Possibly it was a single devo- 
tional panel whose carver—clearly of no great originality—repeated 
the dimensions as well as the design of an English table. 

Pl. xvi, fig. 2. St. John’s Head (maximum H. 77 in., maximum 
W. 6% in.). This piece is so much more naturalistic in character 
and colouring than the usual English alabaster carving that its 
nationality has been questioned, and a Spanish origin suggested. 
I think, however, that we need not doubt that it is English, and 
that its somewhat Spanish appearance has been caused mainly by 
the addition—and not improbably in Spain, where lately it was 
found—of certain painted details such as the trickling blood, the 
darkened flesh about the eyes, the bluish lips, and some loose and 
stray brown hairs. The view that these are additions is supported 
by evidence that the object has, at some time subsequent to that at 
which it was carved, been subjected to treatment intended con- 
siderably to alter its appearance. When it came into my possession 
the gilding of the hair of the head and the face was covered with 
brownish paint (now removed), and the moustache had been carried 
across the upper lip by means of two pieces of lead, modelled to 
correspond to the carved hair, bedded in shallow depressions (now 
filled with wax) in the upper lip and painted so as to resemble the 
rest of the moustache. The stone, which seems to me to be 


* Cf. Nelson, ‘. . . Embattled Type’. 

2 Ibid., pls. 11 (Annunciation) and 1v (two Nativities of our Lord). 

> Although there are twenty merlons and twenty-one pendent pieces, the last 
pendent piece is so placed that two-thirds of it are almost invisible from the front. 
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English—not continental—alabaster, retains its original surface 
and most of what looks to be its original colouring. The object, 
because of its size and because of the treatment of its edges, appears 
to have been made in its present isolated form (i.e. not as part of 
one of the familiar St. John’s Head tables *) ; as to this, however, 
I do not wish to be dogmatic, for it may possibly have had a very 
thin dish extending round it. It does not seem to have been 
broken from a figure. 

Only the unusually realistic quality of this head gives, I think, 
any real basis for doubt as to its English origin. It has the shaven 
upper lip characteristic of the English alabaster St. John’s Heads ; 
it has the wound above the left eye, so commonly to be seen on 
those heads ;* it in many details resembles the head on a tablet 
at St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall * (of which Hope says, ‘ This 
example as a work of art is certainly the finest of these tablets’), 
on which the treatment of the hair and beard is very like (although 
not so elaborate and so well done as) that here; and its eyes, 
having carved lids, although different from those of most St. John’s 
Heads,‘ correspond to those of the head on a table belonging to 
Canon Stokes.° Some unusual features of the carving which are 
worthy of note are the peculiar treatment of the hair, beard, and 
moustache—the locks of the latter are not only in very high relief 
but are also strongly undercut—and the open mouth, about 3 in. 
deep, whose upper teeth show. 

Pl. xvii, fig. 1. Flat-backed Figure (H. 274 in., maximum W. 
84in.). St. Mary Magdalene. The object retains much of its original 
colouring. This exceptionally large figure is remarkable alike for 
its unusually fine quality and for its singular way of representing 
the saint. Although the workmanship has been claimed as Spanish, 
and the saint as St. Barbara, I think that there should be no doubt 
either as to the carving being English or the personage being the 
Magdalene. The material certainly appears to be English,° while 
the only grounds hitherto suggested for a belief that the workman- 
ship is Spanish have been the excellent quality—no reason at all, 
to my mind, for doubt as to its English origin—and a somewhat 
Spanish type of face. I do not recall, however, any Spanish carving 
resembling this one in detail, while there are many resemblances 
between it and numerous alabaster carvings of unquestioned 

* Cf. Hope, op. cit. 2 Cf. ibid., 674. 

> Ibid., 703 seq., pl. xxv. The head on this table appears to be about ¢ in. long. 

* The more usual treatment consisted of smooth protuberances upon which were 
painted the details of the eyes. 

> Cf. Hope, of. cit., 688 and pl. xxi. 


° This is a good, but not conclusive, reason for taking the work also to be 
English; cf. p. 61, foot-note 3, supra. 
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English origin ; and I conclude, therefore, that it most assuredly 
is English, 

There is a certain detail of the costume which is particularly 
interesting, since it is present upon many English sculptured 
figures of the fifteenth century and the early sixteenth, both 
female and male. This is the peculiar fastening of the cloak, 
consisting of a horizontal cord joining the two sides, with its 
tasselled ends looped on either side over its horizontal portion 
and hanging to a point below the waist, while held together by 
a large bead some way above the tassels. A similar fastening 
appears on the lady of an alabaster tomb of about 1440,' also with 
tassels, but with the loops pulled up against the horizontal cord 
instead of pendent as here. The alabaster memorial of the Duchess 
of Suffolk (d. 1477) * at Ewelme shows the fastening arranged as 
on our image, with hanging loops, a bead, and tasselled ends, 
The same is true of the Virgin Mary (whose dress otherwise much 
resembles that of our saint) in an alabaster Assumption of about 
1480,’ in the tall alabaster Assumption formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Leeds,‘ and in the combined Assumption and Coronation 
(of about 1510) in Abergavenny Church.*> As examples of male 
figures exhibiting the fastening, there may be cited a ‘ weeper’ 
knight of about 1470, on a tomb-chest at Norbury,’ and the 
statue of St. Edward in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at West- 
minster.” Sometimes the same cord was used, but given swo loops 
on either side, as on an alabaster memorial of about 1460,’ and on 
a tomb of about 1525.” 

The saint, who is crowned, holds in her right hand a curled 
strand of her long hair, and in her left another strand and an 
object (lacking its upper portion) which I take to be an ointment- 
box, but some others to be a tower. Since the strongest argument 
in favour of the figure’s representing St. Barbara rests on the crown, 
we shall consider first that detail. St. Barbara was very often 
shown crowned in medieval art, English and foreign ; she, like 
St. Katharine, had a double claim, as martyr and as the daughter 


* Cf. Prior and Gardner, op. cit., fig. 788. 2 Ibid., fig. 797. 

3 Ibid., fig. 560; Ill. Cat. cit., pl. xxi. 

4 Cf. Nelson, ‘Some Unpublished . . . Alabaster Carvings’, pl. x. Compare, 
also, her seated figure in an Adoration of the Virgin shown on pl. v1 of the same 

aper. 

om Cf. Nelson, ‘Some Fifteenth Century English Alabaster Panels’, in Archaeol. 
Journ., \xxvi (1919), pl. vi. 

© Cf. Prior and Gardner, op. cit., fig. 524. 

7 Cf. F. Bond, Dedications and Patron Saints of English Churches, 1914, 9. 
The Chapel was completed in 1512. 

8 Cf. Prior and Gardner, op. cit., fig. 793. 9 Ibid., fig. 801. 
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of a king. St. Mary Magdalene, on the other hand, was shown 
crowned extremely rarely, for she was neither princess nor martyr ; 
beside the present one, I know of only two crowned examples. 
One of these is upon a low-relief, in the church of St. Paul at Dax, 
depicting thee Three Marys at the Tomb, whereon all three are 
crowned.” The other is one of a group of Virgin Saints (almost 
all of whom are shown crowned) in a panel of the ‘ All Saints’ 
altar-piece, formerly in the Church of San Cucufate del Vallés * and 
now in the Diocesan Museum in Barcelona, painted about 1400 
and probably by Pedro Serra ; she is shown, with her ointment- 
box, next to St. Barbara. The English alabaster man who carved 
the St. Mary Magdalene of the St. Katharine triptych at Véjrum, 
about the year 14.70, showed her without a crown but holding the 
ointment-box in her right hand and a tress of her hair in her left. 
But just as that sculptor showed St. Barbara—who, with her tower 
in her left hand and her palm in her right, was set at the other end 
of the triptych exactly to balance the Magdalene—without a crown, 
so, conceivably, might another sculptor have shown the Magdalene 
crowned in order to balance a crowned St. Barbara or St. Katharine. 
And for this he might well, I think, have claimed justification, 
since Caxton’s Englishing of The Golden Legend,’ beginning the 
account of the Magdalene’s life, tells us that ‘she was born of 
right noble lineage and parents, which were descended of the 
lineage of kings’. Then, too, if this figure was (as suggested by 
its size and quality) made to stand by itself and not to form part 
of an altar-piece, it may be that our sculptor followed the general 
pattern for the (seemingly) far more common St. Barbara, replacing 
the tower by the ointment-pot and inadvertently reproducing the 
crown. Or, again, he may have followed the pattern for a crowned 
figure of the Virgin Mary, and so have brought in the crown. 
There is plenty of evidence, amongst surviving tables, to show 
that when an unusual subject was to be represented in alabaster, a 
stock pattern was modified—sometimes very little—to fit the case.’ 
And it seems hardly likely that if a figure of St. Mary Magdalene 
had been made for the special purpose of gracing a church or 


* T have to thank Dr. Nelson for bringing this to my notice. It is shown by 
E. Male in L’ Art religieux du XII° siécle en France, Paris, 1922, fig. 108 (on p. 129, 
where are given also some brief remarks on it). 

2 Cf. J. Gudiol, ‘San Cucufate del Vallés’, in Museum (Barcelona), ii (1912), 
p. 459 (with picture of complete altar-piece on p. 445). A separate edition of this 
was published for the Sociedad de Atraccién de Forasteros, Syndicat d’ Iniciative, 
Barcelona, under the title of Sant Cugat del Vallés; the photographs above cited are 
on pp. 13 and 27. 

> He published his first edition about 1483. 

* For an example, see p. 60, supra. 
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a chapel dedicated in her honour—and this one may well have 
so been made—it would have been rejected because it included 
a crown not usually to be found upon her head. 

A second reason given for claiming the image as a St. Barbara 
is the object in the left hand. This object has been thought to be 
the common emblem of that saint, with its broken top indicating 
where the upper part of the tower has been, and the splayed piece 
on the front representing either a window or a door. To me, 
however, that object seems clearly to be a cylindrical box, similar to 
the boxes so often accompanying figures of the Magdalene on the 
storied alabaster tables, from which a small top has been broken away 
and with a keyhole surrounded by a lock-plate of a form common 
about 1500. That it does not represent St. Barbara’s tower is 
shown fairly conclusively by its lack of the small circular boss, 
about half-way up the basal portion of the tower, which seems to 
be very characteristic of the English alabaster men’s images of 
St. Barbara." Nor does our figure hold the martyr’s palm-branch 
commonly given St. Barbara by the alabaster men. 

Any remaining doubt that the Magdalene is here presented 
must, however, be dispelled by the holding of her long hair, quite 
clearly as an emblem, in her right hand ; and, below the box, in her 
left as well. In the English alabaster man’s art the Magdalene 
generally, although not invariably, is shown handling her long 
tresses ;* so much so, indeed, that a tress of hair in her hand is 
in that art (and perhaps more so than in the art of other peoples) 
almost as characteristic an emblem as her ointment-pot. We may 
observe it on a considerable proportion of Entombment tables ;’ 
on these she is sometimes shown wiping a hand of the dead Christ 
with her hair,‘ and occasionally wiping the wound in His side.° 


* Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxii (1920), 121 segg.; Ant. Journ., iii (1923), 25 s¢q.; 
‘, . . Alabaster Carvings in Iceland and Denmark’, pl. v, etc. 

2 Long hair in England seems to have been a characteristic sign of only two of the 
saints commonly depicted ; i.e. the Magdalene and St. Agnes. Cf. Bond, of. cit., 

ol. 
= e.g. one in the Naples Museum (cf. J/. Cat. cit., pl. 1; Papini, op. cit., fig. 4); 
one in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (cf. ///. Cat. cit., pl.1v; Prior and Gardner, 
op. cit., fig. 51); one in the Victoria and Albert Museum (no. 2416-1856; cf. 
V. & A. Museum’s 4 Picture Book of English Alabaster Carvings, 1925, pl. 14); 
etc. See also foot-notes 4 and 5, infra. 

4 e.g. one in the altar-piece at Chatelus-Malvaleix (cf. Nelson, ‘Some unusual 
English Alabaster Panels’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 1917, pl. 1); 
one from Hélar Church, in Reykjavik Museum (cf. Nelson, ‘. . . Alabaster Carvings 
in Iceland and Denmark’, pl. 11); a fragment at Cambridge (cf. J. Cat. cit., pl. xv1; 
Prior and Gardner, cp. cit., fig. 554); one in the Cloisters Branch of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; two in my own collection; etc. 

5 Cf, Nelson, ‘... Embattled Type’, pl. xvi and p. 327. 
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Fic. 1. St. Mary Magdalene 
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We may see it, also, in the isolated figure of the Magdalene of the 
St. Katharine triptych at Véjrum." The action has the air of having 
been derived from a mystery-play. The Scriptures do not tell us 
of the detail ; but they give what was doubtless the basis for it in 
the story of the Magdalene, who washed our Lord’s feet with tears 
and anointed them with spikenard, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head.’ 

Pl. xviut, fig. 2. Figure-panel (H. 16 in., W. 64in.). St. Antony 
of Padua. On the back, a mark (presumably a numeral) consisting 
of six approximately parallel short lines. The saint, wearing what 
seems to represent the habit and cord of St. Francis, holds in his 
left hand a book and in his right a rayed object which appears to 
represent a flame.* The figure has a double distinction, in that 
it is not merely the only image of St. Antony of Padua made of 
English alabaster of which I have found any record, but also the 
earliest English image of that saint with which I am acquainted.* 

Pl. xvi, fig. 3. Flat-backed Figure (H. 232 in., maximum W. 
83 in.). St. Fiacre. This attractive carving, which unfortunately 
has lost all traces of the colours which formerly enriched it, represents 
a saint who was popular in France,’ and seemingly but little known 
in England. Although he has been claimed as a Scot, it seems 
more probable that he was an Irish missionary. Having crossed 
to France, he obtained ground from the Bishop of Meaux, upon 
which to grow roots for the benefit of the poor, and became an 
anchoret. ‘His cultus soon spread far and wide through Gaul, 
and many chapels were dedicated in his honour .. . His name is 
found on Aug. 30 in many ancient martyrologies, not only Gallican, 
but also Scottish and Irish. He has an office in many Gallican 
Breviaries ..., and also in one of Aberdeen.’® He seems not 


* Cf. Nelson, ‘... Iceland and Denmark’, pl. v. 

* Luke, vii, 38, 443; John, xii, 3, xi, 2. On the common medieval identifica- 
tion of Mary Magdalene with Mary the sister of Martha, cf. Butler’s Lives, 1854, 
Vil, 220, foot-note. 

> OF representations of St. Antony of Padua it is said that the figure wears 
always the Franciscan habit and cord; and that sometimes a book (as emblem of 
learning) is held, sometimes a flaming heart (as emblem of fervent piety), and some- 
times there is a flame in the hand or upon the breast. The saint is, however, much 
commonly represented—and especially so in modern art—holding the Infant 

hrist. 

* He was canonized in 1232. Bond’s Dedications .. . of English Churches does 
not mention any English churches dedicated in his honour. 

° The term ‘ fiacre’, as applied to a Paris hackney-carriage, is due to the business 
of letting hackney-carriages having been first begun in that city in a house known, 
because of an image of the saint over its gateway, as the ‘ Hétel de Saint Fiacre’. 
Cf. Smith and Wace, Dict. Christian Biography, 1880, s.v. ‘ Fiacrius’. 

° Smith and Wace, doc. cit. 
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‘to have been commemorated south of the Tweed ... There are 
some traces of his cultus in Scotland. His name is [there] found 
in various forms ’.’ 

He is commonly depicted, as here, in monkish dress,with a spade; 
and, often, with a book also. He is patron of gardeners and persons 
in allied trades, and also of various other kinds of workpeople’* 
for whom his patronage seems not to have reasons so obvious 
and so ancient. He is invoked in order to secure abundant crops, 
and for the relief of many diseases.’ 

The lack of traces in England of the cult of St. Fiacre, and the 
strength of his cult in France, suggest—although, of course, they 
are ie from proving conclusively—that this image, of English 
stone and of what we are accustomed to consider typical English 
workmanship, was originally made for export to France, and that 
it was not exiled to France—as were so many English alabasters— 
as a result of the Reformation. There seems to have been a regular 
export-trade in English-carved alabasters, by which this image and 
the one next to be described could be thus accounted for ; but we 
are entitled, too, to the pleasing possibility that perhaps at least one 
of them was the gift of some pious English pilgrim—like that ‘ John 
Gudguar’ who gave a reredos to St. James of Compostela *—to 
a medieval pilgrimage-shrine of St. Fiacre.° 

Pl. xvin, fig. 4. Image of St. Fiacre.° This image, in The 
Cloisters branch of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has been 
covered with oil-paint of much later date than the carving, and is 
so exhibited as to make examination of it somewhat difficult. When 
- first I saw the figure, the style of its carving seemed to me so 
clearly to be that of the English alabaster men that I examined the 
stone as well as I could. The small surfaces which were bare 
appeared to me to be English alabaster and thus to justify my 
opinion as to the origin of the piece. This image and the one 
described above are the only English alabaster representations of 
St. Fiacre of which I have heard. 

* Cf. J. M. Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland : Non-Scriptural 
Dedications, Edinburgh, 1914, 334. Bond, Dedications . . . of English Churches, 
cites no dedication in honour of St. Fiacre. 

? Du Broc de Segange, op. cit., under Aug. 30 says: ‘Jardiniers, Fleuristes, 
Bouquetiers, Maraichers, Treillageurs, Epingliers, Aiguilliers, Emballeurs, Layetiers, 
Chaudronniers, Potiers d’étain, Bonnetiers, Tuiliers.’ 

3 Cf. ibid., loc. cit. 

4 Cf. *A Datable English Alabaster Altar-piece at Santiago de Compostela’, in 
Ant. Journ. vi (1926), 304. 

> A pilgrim’s badge of the fourteenth century, with the inscription ‘ Hoc est 
sigillum beati Fiacrii’, found in France, is figured in C. Roach Smith’s Collectanea 
Antiqua, ii, pl. xvi; cf. ibid., 43 seq. 

© Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





The Excavation of Kindrochit Castle, 
Aberdeenshire 


By W. Dovctas Simpson, D.Litt., Local Secretary for Scotland 


Tue ruins of Kindrochit Castle stand in the heart of the much- 
frequented village of Braemar, near the head of the river Dee, 
amid the wild mountains of western Aberdeenshire. The castle 
occupies a very strong position’on the east brink of a rocky gorge 
formed by the Clunie Water, and on the other side was defended 
by an ancient mill-lade, taken off the Clunie above the castle, and 
rejoining it below, so as to complete the insulation of the site. 
In the name of the castle (Kindrochit = ‘bridge-head’) is enshrined 
its early importance as a fortified post guarding the passage of the 
great north road across the Clunie Water. The map (fig. 1) 
clearly indicates how the significance of the castle is to be found 
not in the east-and-west or blind-alley strategy of the Dee valley, 
but rather in the north and south or transversal strategy of the 
ancient trunk roads converging northwards across the ‘ Mounth’ 
or mountain barrier between Strathmore and Mar. 

The ascertained facts bearing on the structural history of the 
castle are few. Between 1371 and 1388 Kindrochit was the regular 
summer residence of Robert II and his court. On roth November 
1390 King Robert III issued a licence authorizing his brother-in- 
law, Sir Malcolm Drummond, to build a tower ‘on the lands of 
Kyndrocht in the Earldom of Mar’. From 1435 onwards the 
castle was in the hands of the Crown, and payments to its 
successive governors appear regularly in the Exchequer Rolls, 
but there is no record of any building operations. It fell into 
decay in the reign of James V (1513-42), and was a total ruin 
when Taylor, the ‘ Water Poet’, visited the Braes of Mar in 1618. 
When the excavations now under review were taken in hand, little 
more than a few tottering masses of grouted hearting were visible 
above a wilderness of overgrown rubbish. 

Systematic excavation, under the auspices of the Deeside Field 
Club, and with the cordial consent of the proprietor, Colonel 
A. H. Farquharson of Invercauld, has now been conducted for 
two seasons (1925 and 1926). This summer digging has been 
interrupted to allow of conservation work being applied to the 


* For a full historical account see my paper on *‘ The Royal Castle of Kindrochit 
in Mar’, in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. \vii, pp. 75-97. 
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ruins now exposed. The results already achieved (see plan, fig. 2) 
have made it clear that the remains belong to two distinct periods 
and schemes of plan, with an apparent hiatus between them, 
The later period is represented mainly by the powerful oblong 
keep, 64 ft. in length by 43 ft. in breadth, with walls 10 ft. thick 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map showing the strategic position of 
Kindrochit Castle. 


—the fifth largest of its kind in Scotland. To about the same 
period belong the works to the north of the keep, which seem to 
be connected with the ancient bridge over the Clunie ; and also 
apparently the strong east tower, with a secondary annexe to the 
south of it. All these features were exposed in the course of 
the first summer’s digging. The basement of the keep is divided 
into three chambers, the most northern of which formed the prison, 
whiletheothertwohad been stores. From the middle cellar a postern 
passage leads out towards the river. It was strongly defended by 
double doors and an external two-leaved gate, opening outwards. 
On the north side of the postern passage is a service stair leading 
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to the floor above, with seven steps in perfect preservation. All 


these various doors have their jambs beautifully wrought in free- 
stone fetched across the hills from Kildrummy on Donside, thirty 
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Fic. 2. Plan of Kindrochit Castle. 


miles away by the ancient route. In the north wall of the keepa 
garderobe shaft has been cleared out, and its vent below exposed. 

The result of the second season’s operations has been to reveal 
that this great tower and its associated works are intruded into 
the west side of an older building set on a different alignment. 
Either this older building had been previously involved in some 
catastrophe—of which there is no documentary evidence —or 
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a considerable portion of it was deliberately removed in order to 
make way for the keep. Whichever view be adopted, the diffi- 
culty is to understand how the remnant of the earlier building 
was incorporated with the newer construction in order to make 
a castle practically suited for defence and habitation. None the 
less it is perfectly clear that such an incorporation was achieved, 
. This is proved by the fact that the older building and the later 
keep were both utilized in the scheme of the new bridge-head ; 
and also because, on the opposite side of the original structure, 
secondary building has evidently been going on until a very late 
period in the recorded history of the castle. At least one of the 
architectural fragments found suggests a date not much earlier 
than 1500. 

On the assumption that the great keep is the tower for which 
Sir Malcolm Drummond received the royal licence in 1390, the 
older castle, into which the keep is set, will represent the building 
in which Robert II lodged during his almost annual summer 
visits to Kindrochit between 1371 and 1388. So far as excavation 
has revealed it, the plan of this older castle shows a great oblong 
hall, nearly 100 ft. in length and 30 ft. in span, within walls ro ft. 
thick, rising from a double scarcement, and still remaining in 
places to a height of about 12 ft. This hall was on the first floor, 
over unvaulted cellarage divided by two cross-walls, one of which 
was apparently torn away to make room for the later intruded 
keep. At each corner of the north end of the hall remains of 
a quadrangular tower have been laid bare, and indications of a third 
such tower exist also at the south-east corner. The plan of this 
older castle is an extremely interesting one. It belongs to a type 
known specifically in Scotland as a ‘house built palace-wise’, or 
more briefly as a ‘ palace’ (palatium = hall)—a house, that is, in 
which the hall and not the tower is the main element of the design. 
The significance and import of this type of plan, not hitherto 
recognized, have recently been well brought out by Mr. W. 
Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Secretary to the Scottish 
Ancient Monuments Commission." He assigns its origin to the 
fifteenth century, but this case at Kindrochit must belong to 
the century before. Mr. Mackenzie points out that there was 
a standard of dimensions, 100 ft. by 30 ft., for castles on this plan, 
based apparently on the refectories of monastic houses. It is 
interesting to note that the early example at Kindrochit fully 
answers to this rule. 

Immediately north of the keep interesting remains have been 
exposed which appear to have been connected with the ancient 

t See his work The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland, ch. v. 
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bridge across the Clunie, from which the fortress derived its 
importance and its name. It seems that the decking of the bridge 
had been carried with a carefully managed gradual ascent right 
into the older castle between the keep on one side and a transverse 
abutment wall on the other. This decking rested on two stout 
piers, and on a scarcement provided for the purpose on the 
abutment wall. The space below, probably stockaded in, formed 
a soil-chamber, a kind of primitive septic tank into which the drain 
of the keep vented ; and the exterior pier of the bridge is placed 
so as not to impede the outflow of this drainage towards the 
Clunie. At the inner end on the hall level there seems to have 
been an arched gateway, but this had subsequently come to grief, 
and the finely dressed voussoirs and jambstones were afterwards 
used to form a hearth, the remains of which, blistered and cracked 
by heat, were found midway in the entry. This hearth had 
doubtless been formed by squatters within the castle area after it 
had fallen to ruin. 

The east tower stands to the first floor level, its walls as now 
excavated being some 15 ft. in height. The basement formed 
a store, reached only by a hatch in the floor above, of which a 
pinewood joist was found in situ. The upper floor contained 
a living room, and is entered by a zigzag passage from the hall 
of the older castle. 

A remarkable feature about the two seasons’ diggings has been 
the comparative sterility of the site in regard to relics. What is 
lacking in quantity, however, has been more than made up in 
quality. In 1925, in the prison of the keep, was found a massive 
and highly enriched silver-gilt Highland brooch, 3,3; in. in diameter 
(fig. 3). It has been exhaustively studied by Mr. J. Graham 
Callander, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, who assigns it to the early sixteenth 
century." Mr. Mackenzie has read the inscription (see fig. 4) in 
black-letter to signify, in Old French: ‘1 am here in place of 
a friend’.* In 1926 the north room in the basement of the older 
castle yielded a small but definite cache of relics. These include 
the bone haft of a knife or such-like implement ; part of a stone 
whorl ; a piece of roofing lead ; a large barbed arrow-head, 24 in. 
long ; fragments of a glazed pitcher of ordinary fifteenth-century 
ware ; and a very beautiful fourteen-sided jet button, mounted 
with a Tudor rose in silver, assignable probably to the sixteenth 
century. In both years’ digging stone cannon-balls have been 
found, and also an abundance of finely wrought architectural 


* See his paper in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. |x, pp. 118-22. 
? Ibid., vol. xi, pp. 177-9. 
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details, such as jambstones and voussoirs, all in Kildrummy free- 
stone. The buildings generally are faced in random rubble formed 


Fic. 3. The Kindrochit Brooch (3). 


Fic. 4. Inscription on the Kindrochit Brooch. 


of the coarse hard local granites and schists: the interiors of the 
walls are grouted. 

Bone deposits at ancient levels were found in twelve different 
places, and have been examined by Mr. R. M. Neill, M.C., M.A., 
of the Natural History Department at Aberdeen University. 
Mr. Neill finds that sixty per cent. are bones of red deer, thirty- 
five per cent. bones of oxen of fairly large size, and the remainder 
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are bones of roe deer, sheep, pig, dog, and horse. Six pieces only 
of bird bones—five of which were eagle bones—were found, 
together with two oyster-shells. The largest deposit was found at 
the door leading into the north room of the older castle. Here 
were some 400 broken pieces of bone, none over 6 in. long, 
including skull, leg-bones, ribs, shoulder-blades, bones of pelvis, 
vertebrae, and antlers of the following animals: pig, sheep, one 
red deer, one roe deer, and two oxen. A careful scrutiny of all 
these bones reveals two interesting facts. First, the bones found 
were almost without exception those of food animals, and, from 
their condition, the refuse of the cooking pot. Secondly, nearly 
all the places where bones were found were within the limits of 
the older castle, and both the /ci and composition of the deposits 
showed quite clearly that the basements, at all events, of the older 
castle must have been out of use, and were being used as 
a dumping-ground for midden refuse by the inhabitants of the 
newer building. 

Acknowledgement is due to the courtesy of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in lending the blocks for 
figs. 1, 3, and 4. 





Roman Temple at Worth, Kent 


By W.G. Kern, F.S.A. 


In Castle Field at Worth—the old name of which is Word— 
at a distance of two miles south from Sandwich, is a Roman 














Fic. 1. Sketch-plan of site. 


site which is described by William Boys in his well-known Hisvry 
of Sandwich. It is situated in a field on the east side of the 
Sandwich—Deal road (fig. 1). Boys, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, apparently uncovered the walls of a building at surface- 
level. Since that date, there is no mention of any further dis- 
turbance other than that of the plough. Boys states that he found 
some pottery, but he gives no particulars of it. He suggests that 
a watch-tower or lighthouse was built here in Roman times, but 
excavations, undertaken in 1925, clearly demonstrate that the walls 
represent the remains of a Roman temple, and further that this 
shrine was erected on an earlier settlement. 
* Page 869. 
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The site is situated on rising ground which overlooks the entrance 
to what was once the Wantsum Channel. The soil being only 
6in. to 1 ft. deep over the walls, the growing crop each year shows 
the shape of the building. 

Captain Napier, of Worth, obtained permission from Mr. Durban, 
the owner of the land, and with his help and that of Mrs. Gordon 
Canning work was begun on 6th October 1925. The plan of 
the building proved to be that of a double rectangle (fig. 2), 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Temple. Fic. 3. Plan of internal area or Cella. 


representing the ground-plan of a type of temple frequently 
found in the western provinces of the Roman Empire. The walls 
of the building were uncovered and were found to be roughly 
constructed of blocks of chalk set in mortar, standing on a founda- 
tion of dry (unmortared) chalk, 8 in. in depth, generally. The 
height of the walls above the foundations was 2 ft. For dimen- 
sions see plan (fig. 2). The width of the outer wall varies from 
3 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft. ; that of the inner wall from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 7 in. 
The space between the inner and outer walls varies from 7 ft. 8 in. 
to 8 ft. 6 in. 

There were some indications of a rough chalk flooring sur- 
rounding the building. Near the centre of the internal area or 
cella was a rough flooring of tiles and chalk (fig. 3, no. 1) at the 
same level as the top of the remaining walls. In this flooring was 
found a carved stone, face downwards, displaying a well-modelled 
right hand clasping a spear just below its head (fig. 4). Ata lower 
depth near by was found another carved stone, displaying a left 
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hand apparently resting on a shield (fig. 5). The statue (possibly 
that of the goddess Minerva) was a standing one rather over life- 
size. Some further portions of the shaft of the spear were found, 
and also some pieces of the statue, but not enough to put together, 
There apparently was no worked stone on the site except what had 
belonged to the statue. 

Some pottery of the Roman period and one coin (Constantine II, 
337-40) came from this flooring. 

Near the north corner of the central area, about level with the 


Fic. 4. 


Figs. 4 and 5. Hands from Statue. 


bottom of the wall, were some large loose flints (fig. 3, no. 2) laid in 
a rough half-circle. This structure was pulled down and destroyed 
during one week-end. Two quite shallow pits, 2 ft. to 3 ft. deep 
(nos. 3 and 4, fig. 3) produced, unfortunately, nothing. Beneath 
the foundations of the inner north-east wall were two holes 
(nos. 5 and 6, fig. 3; also figs. 6 and 7, pl. xx). No. 6 was lined 
with puddled clay, at the top of which was a good layer of burnt 
brick earth, and measured about 2-ft. by 2 ft. and 2 ft. g in. deep. 
Early Iron Age pottery (La Tene and Hallstatt types) was dis- 
covered in these holes and near their openings. In the south- 
east corner, at about 1 ft. below the foundation, was a pebbled 
floor about 6 ft. square (fig. 3, no. 7). Thespace within the walls 
was generally filled in with clay and underneath this was Bull-head 
Chalk with an extremely irregular and hummocky surface, 2 ft. in 
depth, resting on the solid chalk. : 

About the middle of the inside south-west wall the foundation 
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was deepened about 2 ft., apparently to fill in a depression in the 
Bull-head (fig. 8, pl. xx). The whole of the space within the walls 
was cleared (fig. 9, pl. xx), with the exception of the shaded parts 
on plan (fig. 10). 

Perhaps the most interesting finds were three bronzes, of which 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith has very kindly written the following 
description : 

‘One of the bronzes is unmistakably a model shield, and two 
fragments seem to belong to other specimens of different patterns. 
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Unexcavated por 
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Fic. 10. Plan of Temple as cleared. 


The first (fig. 11,no. 1)is in almost perfect condition, the metal being 
comparatively thick, and the length 4-4 in., with maximum breadth 
1-7 in. The plate is now slightly bent (perhaps accidentally), and 
the central boss is cracked across: behind can be seen grooved 
lines indicating the position of the grip-attachments. In shape it 
inclines more to the Roman scutum than to the Celtic oval shield ; 
and though long shields were known in Britain before the Roman 
invasion, they had wavy edges, and were not expanded as in the 
present case. The other two bronzes are fragments that cannot 
have belonged together and are here conjecturally restored. The 
larger (fig. 11, no. 2) seems to be one end ofa long oval with a boss 
not in the central line, and probably one of three arranged as on 
the well-known shields from the Witham and Battersea (Brit. Mus. 
Early Iron Age Guide, 2nd ed., fig. 113 and frontispiece) : on this 
theory the length would be about 7-3 in. and maximum breadth 
2:8 in. The surface is much blistered by corrosion, but much of 
the original edge remains, Celtic influence is clear in the third 
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specimen (fig. 11, no. 3), which preserves a little of the original edge 
and has evidently had the central boss crushed. On the face can 
be seen punched zigzag lines forming a cruciform pattern with the 
boss as centre, the estimated length being 4-4 in. and breadth 2 in, 
This agrees well with the votive shield from Hod Hill, Dorset, 


Fic. 11. Model shield, 1, and fragments of others, 2, 3 (4). 


illustrated in the Antiquaries Journal, ii, 98 ; but the latter hada 
spindle-shaped boss and a grip in position on the back. There 
are now at least four votive shields known from Britain, but they 
are more numerous abroad, and the subject is treated by F. Behn 
in Mainzer Zeitschrift, viii (1913), p. 8, where many references are 
given. Most of them seem to be of Greek or Italian origin, but 
the oval pattern is eminently Celtic (Meyer, Gurina, pl. vu, fig. 11), 
the central rib being generally represented as tapering away from 
the central boss. Some indication of date is given by the discovery 
of actual wooden shields of oval pattern (not oblong, as generally 
believed) at La Téne on Lake Neuchatel (P. Vouga, La Tene, 
pls. xvi, xvi1), the types there going back at least to 200 B.c.; 
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but the Worth examples no doubt belong to the latest British 
period ; and if a conjecture is admissible at this stage of the 
excavation, the Celtic shrine may have been dedicated to the 
war-god, who bore the Celtic name of Teutates and was later 
identified with Mars. 

‘As a pre-Roman date is indicated by the stratification, there 
need be no hesitation in regarding these bronzes as votive offerings 
made by the Britons in the last days of their independence, and 
such an interpretation would equally suit the specimen from 
Hod Hill, where there is a native earthwork, with a Roman camp 
added in one corner, showing a similar change in control of 
the site.’ 


Two similar temples were found at Silchester,’ another is to be 
seen at Caerwent,* with an apse on the north wall of the cellar. 
Two more have lately (November 1926) been found about a quarter 
of a mile south of Richborough Castle, and several are known in 
Gaul. They are generally orientated like the one at Worth (north- 
east and south-west). It is hoped that the excavation of the site 
may be completed at some future time, as there is evidently more 
to be found there. 


NOTES ON THE POTTERY 
By Recinatp A. Situ, Vice-President. 


Two levels were recognized during the excavation of the site— 
Roman near the surface and Early Iron Age below ; and pottery 
of the former date is fairly plentiful and easily recognized, but it is 
not easy to determine how many centuries of the Iron Age are 
represented by the pottery fragments that have come to light. 
Though a good deal of what is called Hallstatt pottery has been 
found and recognized in the last few years, the evidence for the 
Hallstatt and La Téne sequence in this country is far from com- 
plete ; and in the absence of detailed stratification, the description 
and chronology of the earlier wares from Worth must rest mainly 
on conjecture. 

Among the earliest must be fragments of smooth reddish-brown 
ware which give the entire profile of an urn (fig. 12) 10-3 in. high, 
with finger-nail impressions on the angular shoulder : the pieces 
now fitted together are much distorted, but are distinct from 
recognized Bronze Age ware and seem to date from the Hallstatt 

* Archaeologia, li, p. 744. 2 Ibid., \xii, p. 4. 
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period. There is one fragment of a similar urn, with shallow oval 
depressions on the shoulder, not made with the finger in the 
ordinary way, but resembling Hengistbury, pl. xv, no.6. A very 
hard piece of urn, greyish with large grit, has an incurved neck 
and indentations (perhaps finger-tip) on the squared top surface 
of the lip, like some from Scarborough : probably a cooking-pot. 
The lower half of another urn, with walls 0-4 in. thick, is of hard, 
dark grey ware with a rather gritty surface (fig. 13). Part of an 








Fic. 12. Urn with finger-nail decoration (4). 


urn foot, diameter 6-2 in., has a ‘ pastry’ pattern round the edge 
and is rather soapy below. Fragments of an urn giving the profile 
below the shoulder are of black ware, very thin (average thickness 
of walls 0-2 in.) and baked hard, with the surface rather soapy 
(fig. 14). The hollow foot is a noticeable feature, in connexion 
with the series of pedestal-feet from the site (fig. 15). 

Perhaps the most striking ware is that of two small fragments, 
red outside and black on the inner face, both with a marked carina. 
The larger and thicker belonged to a vessel 8-6 in. in diameter at 
the shoulder ; and the other, with a diameter of 5-6 in., may have 
been a lid, like that of the red-ware bowl discovered at Park Brow 
(Antig. Journ., iv, 355). The colour is more pinkish than the Park 
Brow, Hengistbury, or Eastbourne specimens, and of a lighter 
shade than several fragments found by the late Dr. Rowe at 
Margate (British Museum). It was clearly not made on the 
wheel, and is best referred, like most if not all of the above, to 
the Hallstatt period (earliest Iron Age). 
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Another link with Park Brow, but possibly of La Téne date 
(second half of Early Iron Age), is part of a cover about 10 in. 
in diameter, brown outside and black inside; and another fragment 





Fic. 13. Part of pottery urn (4). 





Fic. 14. Part of pedestal urn (4). 


Fic. 15. Bases of pedestal urns, Worth (4). 


of a cover, with diameter of 9-2 in., is grey-brown outside and 
darker within. 

Pedestal bases are comparatively common on the site, and are 
here illustrated in what is presumed to be their chronological 
order (fig. 15 a-g). The concavity of the base varies as well as the 
quality of the ware, and here as elsewhere the earlier seem to 
be harder and rougher to the touch than the later, which tend to be 
“soapy ’. 

G2 
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. Hard, dark grey ware, with a large flint in the paste. 

. Black surface and body, fine grit. 

. Greyish-brown, with fine white grit. 

. Smooth brown ware with white grit. 

. Smooth, black, and softer ware, with sagging base. 

. Ware as last, but base more sagging: dark grey with burnished 
zones underneath. 

. Yellowish-grey, soft ware, with burnished wheel-marks, and base 
nearly flat. 


The adjoining plate (xxr) shows most of the ornamented frag- 
ments: 


a. Brown-grey smooth ware, vertical grooves: La Téne. 

6. Thick hand-made, smooth and black inside: finger-nail impressions 
on shoulder, Hallstatt type. 

c. Dark grey smooth ware, finger-tip impressions. 

ad. Dark grey smooth ware, grooved chevron. 

e. Grey with incised and dotted lines (Hengistbury, type F ?) 

J, 2, m, n. Varieties of comb-marked ware. 

g- Recurved lip with stabs on shoulder: La Teéne. 

j. Large fragment of (pedestal ?) urn, grooved zones. 

k. Brown ware with incised lattice. 

Z. Smooth brown ware with shallow cuts (late type). 

o, p. Very hard, with grit, deeply cut on shoulder. 


A hard and heavy fragment of urn is straight-sided, with slightly 


rounded lip, with ‘smeared’ surface outside, and a diameter of 
10-6 in. Another fragment may have belonged to a pedestal urn, 
of greyish ware with burnished grooves like debased cordons, and 
comb-work on the body (cf. Archaeolgia, \xi, 434). 

A piece of smooth black ware, softer than usual, has an incurved 
lip and an incised line just below it inside. The diameter was 
about 7 in. and the type is definitely of La Téne period abroad, 
as at Nauheim in the Taunus (Quilling, Die Nauheimer Pande 
pls. 111, viz, and p. 23, type 15). 

There is one piece of a burnished black vase 8 in. in diameter 
at the angular shoulder, with a soapy surface and incurved neck 
reminiscent of several from the Marne (La Téne I or II); and 
a brown ‘leathery’ fragment of angular profile, ornamented with 
grooves, may have belonged to a round-bottomed bowl or a tazza 
like several from Welwyn (Archaeolgia, \xiii, pl. 111). 

Several large pieces of dark brick-red ware belong to an urn 
covered with an irregular lattice-pattern incised: the surface is 
somewhat sandy, and the paste is hard enough for the Hallstatt 
period. In contrast to these may be mentioned two large pieces 
from the shoulder of a somewhat globular urn at least 2 ft. in 
diameter at the shoulder. The surface is brown and black (due 
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to imperfect firing), with slight comb-markings, and rather soapy 
to the touch, a feature of La Téne ware. 

Other details of the Early Iron Age are a sickle-shaped key of 
iron (for lifting a latch through a hole in the door), and a grey clay 
spindle-whorl (fig. 16), which is cupped on the wider (upper) face 
and may well date from Hallstatt times, though no sequence has 
yet been established in this country. It certainly survived into 
late La Téne times at Grossromstedt in Saxe-Weimar, and several 











Fic. 16. Pottery spindle-whorl, with section (+). 


Fic. 17. Bone weaving comb (3). 


are figured by Dr. Eichhorn (Mannus-Bibliothek, no. 41, pp. 228, 
230). A pot base of similar ware, quite flat, has two holes drilled 
through it, one at the centre, the other 4-in. distant ; and worthy 
of mention is a solitary example of the bead-rim, in soft, reddish 
ware. A so-called weaving comb (fig.17) is in fair condition, and 
may be compared with one of many from the Glastonbury lake- 
village (Bulleid and Gray, 1, pl. xtvim1, H 69). 

Though fragmentary, the three brooches are of interest and 
belong to different types, the earliest being a small example of 
La Téne I, which has unfortunately lost its foot. The bow is 
semicircular, and the bilateral spring large in proportion. A large 
specimen dating from the early part of the first century a.p. 
has lost its central disc-ornament, but retains its pin and spiral . 
spring, the latter encased in a cylinder, and there is a long open- 
work catch-plate under the spreading tail. Parallels are figured 
from Eastbourne in Sussex Arch. Colns., \viii, 193, and Santon 
Downham in Cambridge Antiq. Soc. Comm., xiii, 159, fig. 9, where 
references are given. The third again has an open-work foot, but 
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the bow is more harp-shaped and the long spiral has only a covering 
plate, with the chord attached by a hook to the head of the bow : 
date about a. D. 50, longer and more developed specimens occurring 
at Newstead (Curle, pl. txxxv, 4, cf. Cumb. & West. Trans., xix, 7, 
no. 4 on plate). 

Scraps of Samian ware were found including four stamps— 
IVCVNDI and LICNI on form 27; MAXIMI.M on 313 and 
PRIMANI on 33. Black ware flanged bowls and lattice-pattern 


Fic. 18. Bronze casting, three views (2). 


cooking-pots were represented ; and fragments of amphorae, jugs, 
and beakers were collected. There are pieces of a Belgic serra 
nigra saucer of the early first century, and several pieces of later 
developments of the same type, both in yellow and black ware. 
The common lattice-pattern occurs on urns, beakers, and cooking- 
pots, and there are fragments of amphorae and jugs of the first 
and second centuries. Exceptional pieces belong to barrel-shaped 
beakers of fine pale yellow ware, one having ‘ engine-turned’ 
pattern (roulette marking). 

Miscellaneous Roman finds comprise spindle-whorls of chalk, 
pottery, and Samian ware, all with flat faces, part of an oblong 
‘ pill-slab’ with bevelled edges, and a tile with $ incised before 
firing ; also an iron key, spear-head and ferrule, and knife with 
handle in one piece. 

Finally, a hollow bronze casting (fig. 18) with bevelled edges, 
once filled with lead : the measurements are about 2 in. each way, 
and the convex curve is part of a circle 3-2 in. in diameter. 





The Excavation of an Oval Barrow in Hadden’s 
Hill Plantation, Bournemouth 


By R. C. C. Cray, F.S.A. 


Tuts barrow is situated on the southern slope of Hadden’s Hill 
Plantation, on the north side of the lower end of Queen’s Park 
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Fic. 1. Plan and section of Hadden’s Hill barrow. 





Avenue, and is in a line with the western border of the Nursery 
Gardens—Lat. 50.44.52., Long. 1.50.19. W. The plantation has 
lately been cleared and the barrow is now practically free from all 
vegetation (fig. 1). Owing to its position upon a slope this barrow 
may, by silting and spreading, have altered its shape, and the fact 
that it is composed of sand and is almost devoid of vegetation may 
have been acontributory cause. In all probability, however, its oval 
outline at the time of excavation was its original outline, for that 
was the shape of the black band running through the barrow at 
the level of the old turf-line ; but the complete absence of a ditch 
makes it difficult to speak with certainty. 
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Excavation was begun on the east side, and the whole of the 
barrow and a thick stratum of the underlying natural sandy soil 
completely removed. Cremations and urn burials were found close 
under the surface on the extreme eastern edge and close outside it. 
The pottery was almost entirely disintegrated. It appeared as if clay 
linings had been put into the. cists and then hot ashes emptied 
into the hole, for whenever a more or less intact base of an urn 
was found, the underlying sand was seen to have been charred, 
burnt, and caked into a hard mass. The silting of the soil down 
the slope and the clearing of the forest may have helped to remove 
the coverings of the urns, permitted moisture and humic acid to 
percolate down, and caused destruction of the pottery. The sub- 
stance of the pottery seemed to have been replaced by a dark 
sandy material, of no firmer consistency than the surrounding 
sand, which when touched with a brush crumbled away to powder. 
In some instances all that could be done was to cut a section 
through the outlines of the urn with the bare hand and make 
a note of its shape. The number of burials was 16, of which 6 
were by cremation in urns, the remainder being by simple cremation. 
Only one small fragment of burnt human bone was found in all 
these burials. A distinct black layer corresponding in dimensions 
with the outlines of the barrow covered the old turf-line. This 
probably was the remains of the funeral pyre. One of the burials 
reached only to this level, indicating that all the burials were not 
quite of the same date although all appeared to belong to one and 
the same period. 

Burial 1. Remains of urn and a heap of ashes in a cist 1 ft. in 
depth and 10 in. in diameter. Type and position of urn 
unknown. 

Burial 2. Remains of upright barrel urn containing ashes. Cist 
11 in. deep and g in. in diameter. 

Burial 3. Cist 1 ft. deep and 11 in. in diameter. Contained ashes. 

Burial 4. Remains of upright barrel urn. Ashes only. Cist 
1 ft. 3 in. deep. Plain expanded rim, no ribs or other ornament 
visible. Diameter of base of urn 64 in., diameter of middle of 
urn g in. 

Burial 5. Ashes in cist 1 ft. 2 in. deep. 

Burial 6. Inverted barrel urn, plain rim, no fillets (fig. 2). ~Con- 
tained ashes only. Diameter of rim 13 in., depth of cist 1 ft. g in. 

Burial 7. Remains of barrel urn (fig. 2). Position doubtful. 
Depth of cist 2 ft. 2 in. Ashes only. 

Burial 8. Ashes in cist 1 ft. 2 in. in depth and ro in. in diameter. 

Burial 9. Remains of an urn of the barrel type. Inverted. 
Ashes only. Depth of cist 1 ft. 
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Burial ro. Cist 1 ft. 2 in. in depth containing ashes. 

Burial 11. One small fragment of burnt human bone in a mass 
of ashes. Cist 1 ft. 1 in. in depth. 

Burial 12. Ashes in a cist 11 in. deep. 

Burial 13. Cist 1 ft. 4 in. in depth containing ashes. 

Burial 14. Ashes only in a basin-shaped cist. Depth of cist 2 ft. 
2 in., diameter of cist 1 ft. 2 in., height of ashes 1 ft. 

Burial 15. Compact rounded mass consisting of large sticks of 
charcoal and burnt flints resting on the old turf-line. Diameter 





BURIAL 6 BURIAL 7 


Fic. 2. Rims of urns, burials 6 and 7 (4). 


of black mass 1 ft., height of mass 5 in., depth to bottom of 
mass 1 ft. 3 in. 

Burial 16. This appeared to be the primary burial and therefore 
will be described in detail. The black layer on the old turf- 
line was noticed to be rather indefinite here, and the sandy soil 
underneath the barrow appeared to be loose, and on top of the 
sand were a few large stones. Ata depth of 8 in. below the old 
turf-line a circular black patch was revealed. On clearing this 
it was found to represent the top of a mass of charcoal 11 in. in 
depth filling up a clean and well-cut cist. The cist was 1 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter and its flat bottom was 3 ft. 3 in. beneath the surface 
of the barrow. The height of the barrow mould at this spot 
was 1 ft. 8 in. The contents of the cist consisted chiefly of 
charcoal, some of it in large sticks, and a few burnt flints, but 
no pottery or bones of any kind. That this was simply a fire- 
hole or hearth can be ruled out on account of the depth of the 
hole and the great care and accuracy shown in its formation. 
It was similar in every way to any ordinary cist. 

It is reasonable to suppose that all these 16 burials were of 

the same period and contemporary with the Pokesdown urnfield 

(1 mile to the south-east) and therefore can be ascribed to the late 

Bronze Age. The lowness of the barrow, the absence of a ditch, 

the great scarcity of burnt bone, and the absence of associated 

objects, all support this assumption. 





Notes 


Appointments——Mr. Reginald Smith, Vice-President, has been 
appointed Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, in place of Mr. O. M. Dalton, F.S.A., who has retired. Mr, 
H. I. Bell has succeeded Mr. J. A. Herbert, F.S.A., as Deputy Keeper 
of Manuscripts, and Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, F.S.A., has been appointed 
Deputy Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


Franks Studentship in Archaeology.—Mr. Gerald Clough Dunning, 
of University College, London, has been awarded the Franks Student- 
ship in Archaeology. Mr. Dunning took the B.Sc. in Anthropology 
in 1927 and has already been engaged in archaeological field-work in 
the Isle of Wight, where he has investigated the Iron Age and Romano- 
British middens of the Undercliff and excavated Bronze Age barrows. 
During his tenure of the studentship Mr. Dunning will continue this 
work, and he also proposes to study other Iron Age sites. 


Flint adze from Bacup—Mr. Wilfrid Jackson,of Manchester Museum, 
writes that he is indebted to Mr. John R. Chew, of Bacup, for parti- 


Flint adze from Bacup (4). 


culars and a photograph of a remarkably fine flint adze found by his 
son-in-law, Mr. R. Ratcliffe, on Tooter Hill, Bacup, in October of last 
year, at an altitude of 1,300 ft. above sea-level. The adze is nearly 
7 in. long, the butt about 14 in. wide; and the implement narrows 
somewhat towards the middle and then expands to a sharp and 
finely polished cutting-edge about 24 in. wide. The polishing extends 
right across the cutting-edge and for a little distance along each face; 
the remaining surface on both faces is chipped, and there is a pro- 
nounced median ridge running longitudinally down one face. The 
maximum thickness through the ridge is 3in. Sir John Evans figured 
an example from Burradon, Northumberland, somewhat similar.' In 
general shape, in the narrow waist, and in the restriction of polish to 
the cutting end, the Bacup specimen agrees closcly with a fine example, 


* Ancient Stone Implements, 1897, 2nd ed., p. 103, fig. 47. 
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g} in. long, found with the primary interment in the great tumulus of 
Howe Hill, Duggleby, East Yorkshire (7rans. East Riding Antig. Soc., 
vol. xxiii, 1920, p. 42, fig. 33; also Mortimer’s Forty Years’ Researches, 
p. 28, pl. VII, fig. 56). 


Palaeoliths near Nottingham.—Beyond the line from the Wash to 
the Bristol Channel, which was formerly regarded as the northern 
limit of Drift implements, discoveries have in recent years been made 
at Lincoln (by our Fellow Mr. Randall Davies), in the Severn valley 
near Worcester (Archaeologia, |xxii, 27), and possibly near Bridlington 
(Evans, Stone, 2nd edn., pp. 572, 581). A peculiar interest, therefore, 
attaches to a selection from a number collected from a gravel-pit at 
Beeston, Notts., by Mr. F. W. G. Davey, who has presented those 
illustrated to the British Museum. Stoney Street pit is about three 
miles from the county town, and the gravel consists mainly of quartzite, 
deposited on the Nottingham sand-rock. According to the Geological 
Memoir (Country around Nottingham, 1910, p. 57) the town of Beeston 
is situated on an old terrace 20-30 ft. above the alluvial flat, and 
gravel-pits there show Io ft. or more of stratified gravel and sand, the 
bedding being much disturbed towards the top. Mr. Deeley considers 
that these gravels are interglacial (Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. xiii (1886), 
pp. 470-1). Generally, the implements are yellowish-white, lustrous, 
and rolled, but the patination of a and ¢ is ochreous; and a,c, é, and ¢ 
are more heavily rolled than the rest. 


a. Pointed ovate implement, brownish-yellow and white, one face 
flat, the other with central rib. L. 4-6 in. Cf. Goring Heath, Oxon. 
(Proc, Preh. Soc. E. Anglia, ii, 106). 
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&. Yellow pebble, about one-third of area flaked to a point on both 
faces, showing cream and indigo patina, lustrous. L. 3-4 in. Cf. 
Kempston, Beds. (Brit. Mus.). 


c. Rough hand-axe, rather cherty, yellow with patches of older 
ochreous surface, lateral platforms, and thin point. L. 3-9 in. 





d. Rough hand-axe, pale yellow, boldly flaked, with lateral platform 
and zigzag sides, no crust. L. 3°8 in. 

e. Fragment, yellowish-grey, lustrous, with bulb and platform, worked 
at one end like a graver (durzn). L.2-5in. The face not shown is flat. 
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Ff. Squarish flake with faceted butt (on right) and bulb at angle, 
yellowish-grey; Levalloistype. L.2:4in. Cf. several from St. Brelade 
cave, Jersey (Archaeologia, \xvii, p. 99. fig. 26). 

g. A point made from a flake with bulb and platform at butt, 
yellowish-white and bluish where chipped; notched beside the apex 
in style of Cave period. L. 2°8 in. 


Pedestal-urns in Kent—Another discovery of the Aylesford and 
Swarling type of urns is reported from Sturry, near Canterbury, by 
.our Local Secretary, Dr. A.G. Ince. The site is a furlong north-east 
of Sturry Vicarage (see map in Archaeologia, \xxiv, 119), and probably 
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served as a cemetery in the period between Julius Caesar’s invasion 
and the Claudian conquest; though unfortunately only one urn was 
found complete enough for restoration (a). This is unsymmetrical, 
and, to judge by the sagging base, is of comparatively late date; the 
ware is soft, dull brown, and somewhat coarsely grooved, distortion 
being most noticeable at the mouth. The height is 9} in. and the size 





























Pedestal urns from Sturry, Kent (4). 


appropriate for a cinerary urn, though no bones are known to have 
been inside. There is part of the lip and shoulder of a much larger 
specimen, 8% in. across the mouth and at least 14 in. at the bulge, with 
debased cordon in the angle; also part of a bowl, black throughout, 
with burnished surface (4), measuring 43 in. at the lip: the indented 
base is peculiar. Several imperfect feet of urns were also recovered 
with different degrees of sagging (cg), in association with fragments, 
mostly collected by Dr. Ince from the heaps of debris in the pit; but 
four U-shaped depressions were noticed in trenching through the gravel, 
and these were no doubt burial pits as at Aylesford. The urn now 
restored was found in the spring of 1927, and has been acquired by 
the British Museum. 
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Pit-dwelling of the Beaker period at Lymore, Hants.—Mt. R. C. C. 
Clay, F.S.A., forwards the following note:—In August 1927 Mr. 
Hackwell, of Pennycroft, Lymington, exposed the side of a dwelling- 
pit in a gravel quarry at Lymore, near Milford-on-Sea, Hants, and 
found a beaker which unfortunately was badly smashed by the work- 
man’s bar and by its fall with a mass of gravel on to the ground below. 
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Fic. 1. Plan and section of pit-dwelling, Lymore. 
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As many as possible of the fragments were picked up and given to the 
owner of the quarry, Mr. Mooring Aldridge, of Bournemouth, who 
informed me of the discovery and gave me permission to excavate 
the pit. The quarry is situated in the north-eastern portion of the 
hamlet of Lymore, on the north-west side of a small valley, and in 
a field numbered 195 in the tithe map and known as Jacob’s Field. Its 
exact situation is in Lat. 50.44.4, Long. 1.34.44,W. I found the pit intact 
except for its south-eastern side, close against which the beaker was 
found. The pit was 6} ft. in depth, more or less oval in plan, and 5 ft. 
in diameter at the floor (fig. 1). There was a long sloping ramp running 
down to the pit on the north-eastern side. This ramp was 2% ft. wide. 
There was a greater depth of top-soil in the area round the pit, which 
had probably accumulated owing to the action of ploughing and the 
natural silting of the soil down the slight slope. Elsewhere the top soil 
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averaged 1 ft. in depth. The sequence of strata was, first, top soil 
composed of sandy loam with small stones, then fine sand with a slight 
admixture of dirt, and lastly a very hard and compact gravel in which 
were veins of manganese. The filling of the pit was composed of fine 
loose sandy earth, and yielded nothing except a few flint flakes and 
burnt flints, There is no doubt that soil of such a nature destroys 
pottery and other objects very quickly. The excavation of the barrow 
at the eastern end of Queen’s Park Avenue, Bournemouth, furnished 
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Fic. 2. Beaker from Lymore (4). 


proof of this. Luckily the beaker was lying upright hard against the 
side of the pit; consequently that half of the beaker which was pro- 
tected by the wall is in excellent condition, while the other half is 
badly disintegrated. The floor of the pit was composed of the hard 
compact gravel and had been sunk slightly below the level of the top 
of the stratum. A layer of very black material, chiefly charcoal, 
covered the floor to a depth of 8 in., some of the black material being 
inside the beaker. The illustration of the beaker (fig. 2) is from the 
restored vessel, which is now in the possession of Mr. Mooring Aldridge. 
It is 9} in. high, and 6Z in. in diameter at the lip. 


Hoard of Roman coins from Somerset—Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary, forwards the following note:—On 20 May 
last, a farmer, in searching for stone on his land, in the parish of 
Wedmore, Somerset, came across a paved area about twelve feet 
square. It was made of rough stone mostly set obliquely. The place is 
known as Stoke Moor and marked on the O.S. map xxvil. SW. as 
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the second field from the north end of Culvert Drove. The pavement 
was about ten or twelve inches from the surface, and several fragments 
of Romano-British pottery were lying about on it. In order to see if 
the stones extended any distance, a spot was opened a few yards 
further ahead on the west side. Here the spade struck and broke 
a large earthen pot, and by the side of it another was found, which 
was extracted whole. It measured nine and a half inches in height 
and was eleven and a half inches at its greatest diameter. The pot, 
which was covered witha large round pebble, contained forty-four coins. 
Close by were found ten more, which are described as being in a kind 
of nest, made by forming a ring or coil of reeds, which was pressed 
between two flat stones. This coil was unfortunately destroyed by the 
farmer. The coins were afterwards mixed with those in the pot and 
cannot now be distinguished apart. The following is a list of the coins 
as described by Mr. Henry Symonds, F.S.A., who adds a note about 


them: 


SESTERTII. 
Antoninus Pius. ev. illegible. . : ; : : ‘ “eat 
Illegible. Perhaps an empress . ; ‘ . ; : ey 


THIRD-BRASS. 


Gallienus? Salus. MS ‘ ; ‘ ‘ I 
a Illegible. Rev. ? horse : z I 
Salonina. Fecunditas . : : I 
Laelianus. Victoria 1 
Victorinus. Victoria 1, Vesta ts Providentia 2, illegible 2 6 
Tetricus the elder. Salus 2 a, Spes iP Hilaritas ? I, — 3 7 
the younger. Spes 1, . Publica p} 3 
Probus. Providentia (Siscia) ; : ‘ ‘ I 
Carausius. Leg. IIII, lion ‘ : { x I 
= Pax. varieties 8, illegible me 13 
Allectus. Illegible ° 1 
Not identified wholly or in part . II 
DENARII. 
Caracalla. P.M.TR.P IIII. Cos, 1, illegible 1 . ; ; cre 
Not identified without further cleaning ‘ ; ; ; os 
54 


The most noteworthy coin in the hoard is that struck by the Gallic 
usurper Laelian, who either killed or was killed by Postumus about 
A.D. 267 or 268. British finds have very rarely contained an example 
of Laelian’s coinage, seeing that three instances only are recorded in 
the Numismatic Chronicle. 

Another interesting type in this little hoard is the legionary coin of 
Carausius, commemorating the Fourth Legion. 

It may perhaps be usefully added that another bronze coin of Laelian, 
with the same reverse as the specimen above mentioned, was found 
near the spot where the great hoard of Roman money was discovered 
in 1924 in the parish of Clapton-in-Gordano, Somerset. 
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Finger-nail decoration—In view of the interest aroused by the 
Pokesdown and other cinerary urns, it may be well to illustrate two 
fine examples of finger-nail ornament in the body of the urn, as opposed 
to finger-tip or finger-nail impressions on an applied band, as in the 
well-known series from Ashford, Middlesex, in the British Museum. 
Both were included in the Thurnam collection purchased for the 
national collection in 1873, and the upper figure on plate XXII repre- 
sents the 74 in. that remain of an urn found in barrow no. 4 near 
Morgan’s Hill, Wilts., in 1855. The diameter outside the lip is about 
9 in.; the lip is squared and thickened on the inner face, and there are 
three irregular lines of finger-nail impressions. The second is of thicker 
ware, with a diameter outside the lip of 10% in. and two rows of similar 
indentations. It was found in a barrow near Preshaw, Hants, and no 
doubt contained cremated bones, but recent discoveries on Castle Hill, 
Scarborough, suggest that these vessels were not made solely for 
funerary purposes, and their use for cooking on habitation ‘sites is not 
excluded. The ware in both cases is hard and black, with plenty of 
white grit but a carefully smoothed surface. Both methods of decora- 
tion are often found abroad and perhaps overlapped, but at present the 
British evidence points to the late Bronze Age for those with applied 
bands, and to the earliest Iron Age (Hallstatt period) for those indented 
in the body of the ware. 


Roman remains at Lancaster.—At the instance of the Ancient 
Monuments Committee for Lancashire, Professors Droop and Newstead 
excavated, on 3rd and 4th October last, the‘ Wery Wall’ in Lancaster. 
A trench laid bare the footings about 2 ft. below the surface, and the 
discovery of Samian pottery immediately below the footings tends to 
show that the wall may be slightly later than the occupation level 
containing the pottery. Close by were the remains of a clay hearth 
heavily burnt, with oyster-shells and bones. Wall plaster was also 
found, proving the existence of an earlier building either on the site or 
in the immediate neighbourhood. No ashlar was discovered. The 
mortar is characteristically Roman. Other finds included a silver 
coin of Nero, pottery, and fragments of tiles. It is hoped at a later 
date to excavate in the vicarage field, where it is thought, on the 
evidence of air photographs, that considerable Roman remains will be 
found. It is proposed to exhibit all the objects found in the Lancaster 
Museum. 


Archacology in the Irish Free State-——Professor R. A. S. Macalister, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for the Irish Free State, sends the following 
note :— There has been very little archaeological movement to report 
upon in the Irish Free State recently, and much of what has to be 
reported is tragic. The high hopes that were entertained when Dr. 
Walther Bremer succeeded to the keepership of Irish Antiquities in the 
National Museum seemed fully justified during the first few months of 
that devoted scholar’s tenure of office; but before long a grave illness 
attacked him, and about a year after his appointment he was taken 
from among us. His place has just been filled by the appointment of 
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Dr. Adolph Mahr, of Vienna, who will worthily carry on the traditions 
of his lamented predecessor. 

Shortly afterwards Irish archaeology suffered another heavy loss. 
One of the most assiduous workers in the field of Celtic art in recent 
years was Mr. Henry Saxton Crawford. An excellent draughtsman 
and photographer, he had published many papers illustrating early 
Celtic and Romanesque sculpture in Ireland, and had also compiled 
valuable lists of the extant monuments, most of which he had 
personally visited. Last year the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland published a valuable collection of photographs of ‘ Carved 
Ornament from Irish Monuments’ which he had prepared and anno- 
tated. He was called from his labours about Easter last, leaving an 
empty place which it will be very difficult to fill. 

To the regret of all his colleagues, Mr. W. G. Strickland has been 
obliged by ill-health to resign the secretaryship of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, which he has held for many years. Mr. Strickland 
was for long Registrar of the National Gallery of Ireland, and his 
great work on Irish Artists is a standard book of reference. In 
addition to this special knowledge, he is our chief authority on the 
antiquities of Dublin, and knows its old houses better than any 
other man. 

The exploration committee of the Royal Irish Academy has for the 
last two years been devoting its attention to the ancient assembly-place 
and sanctuary at Uisneach, situated about twelve miles west of the 
town of Mullingar. The excavation is now practically completed. 
Very few antiquities have been found, but enough has come to light 
to show that it is principally a La Tene site, though with probably 
a Bronze Age background. It is an oval enclosure, fortified with 
complete foundations of a double line of rampart. Two buildings and 
the much-ruined scraps of others were found ; one of these is of 
considerable importance, as it is perhaps the most complete La Téne 
house that has as yet been found. It is, very likely, the abode of Tuathai 
Teachtmhar, king of Connaught, who, in or about 150 A.D., added the 
region in which Uisneach stands to his dominions, and established 
within the sanctuary the seat of his kingdom. The excavation has 
been carried on with the aid of a generous grant from the Percy 
Sladen Fund of the Linnean Society, and a full report on the work 
and its results will be published next year. 


Excavations at Sparta—The Report of the British School at 
Athens for 1926-7 announces that during the past season work was 
divided between the Theatre and the Acropolis. At the former, the 
full length of the two retaining-walls was cleared ; of the eastern wall, 
the portion left undug, from the foot of the outer staircase to the outer 
angle, was laid bare, and it was found that the marble facing-blocks 
were preserved for eight courses above the ¢orus-moulding. They did 
not return past the angle, for the retaining-wall on that side was of 
porus blocks, with a strongly marked rustication, and the east face of 
the angle-blocks of marble was rusticated to match. The ¢orus was 
not continued along this return beyond the marble block. At a 
late Roman date the paved space east of the foot of the stairs had 
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been built over with houses whose floor-level, with remains of pave- 
ments of opus sectile, lay flush with the Zorus-moulding of the wall, 
i.e. about three feet above the original level of the Parodos pavement. 
The only find of interest in-this area was a small roughly finished 
head of Athena, inspired by the School of Pheidias, but itself of 
Imperial date. 

The further exploration of the western retaining-wall had now made 
it certain that there was no external staircase to correspond to that on 
the east, and it seemed unlikely that it was ever marble-faced for 
its whole length. In front of the bastion a massive brick structure 
was cleared and found to be a great fountain-basin built of brick, with 
a semicircular internal apse at each end; its length was 13:35 m., its 
breadth 2-36m., and the maximum depth one metre. The floor, 
paved with large bricks, was undamaged, and had a slight slope 
towards an escape-pipe at the east end. In removing the fallen brick 
and rubble from the basin various marble sculptures were found, 
including a seated lion, in the attitude, but lacking the dignity, of that 
at Chaeronea, perhaps of late Hellenic workmanship ; a finely rendered 
boar, in bluish Laconian marble, charging with legs outstretched ; the 
lower half of a poor figure of a tritoness, and a small headless statuette 
of Herakles, in a cloak. On the ledge were two marble seats, without 
backs, 27 situ; one which occupied the central position had in front 
a spirited relief of an eagle with a snake in its beak, the other had 
a palmette ornament on the front and each side. A similar seat was 
found fallen, in the basin, and another came to light outside it to the 
south. In front of the south wall were found zx situ two rectangular 
marble troughs, of different sizes and patterns, fed by small channels 
from the main basin, and, to judge by the traces of channels, there had 
been originally five in all. Both had been broken and mended with 
iron rivets, and one bore an inscription round its edge in letters prob- 
ably not later than the first century of our era, giving the name of the 
donor. This rested on an inverted architrave-block, and the other on 
a statue-base inscribed with a dedication which cannot be earlier than 
the reign of Caracalla; it was a duplicate of an inscription already 
known. 

The style of construction supported these indications of late Roman 
date for the fountain, for it was built of brick on a poor rubble footing, 
with a thin marble revetment. The bricks were largely re-used 
material bearing the stamp of the Skenotheke. Outside the basin, 
to the west, was a small paved space, which was perhaps originally 
roofed over. No sign was found of steps leading up from this court to 
the ledge on which were the seats ; if access was intended, the steps 
must have been of wood. It is plain that this was a Nymphaeum of a 
modest sort, with a back wall rising above an open basin. 

East and south of the stage-area were found extensive remains of 
buildings, even more deeply buried than was the stage itself. To the 
south of a late Roman street 3-25 m. wide running behind the stage 
a fine wall of massive ashlar nearly 1-50m. thick was followed for 
more than 9 m.; east of this lay a mosaic pavement, also of late 
Roman date, with a geometric border, and from the west face of the 
wall sprang a row of flying buttresses spanning a narrow space which 
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separated it from an adjacent brick wall. In this space, nearly 2 m. 
deeper than the mosaic, lay a brick pavement, which extended south- 
wards as far as the inner face of the late Roman fortress-wall. 

In the theatre itself some more of the front row of seats was 
uncovered, also the gangway behind, and the water-channel in 
front of them. The front seats were damaged but not displaced, 
and the foot of another staircase was revealed. Seven more inscribed 
blocks forming the west side of the channel continued the series found 
here previously, and gave yet more names of Ephors and Nomo- 
phylakes of the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. Other inscriptions 
found in this region included a fragmentary list of Spartan names 
(c. 400 B.C.) and a statue-base, bearing a Greek inscription in typical 
Constantinian lettering, in honour of a certain Poplilius Optatianus, 
proconsul of Achaia. 

During the second half of the season attention was also paid to the 
remains of a bathing establishment (or large villa or gymnasium ?) 
some fifty metres south of the Nymphaeum. A large mosaic pave- 
ment with a variety of geometric motives had already been partly 
cleared here in 1925, and the building was found to extend north, east, 
and west of this, but no other room had a mosaic floor. The structure 
showed traces of rebuilding, and the plan at the east end was very 
intricate; but enough was cleared to prove that the whole system 
dated from the Imperial period, and perhaps was all as late as the 
third or fourth century. 

On the Acropolis, the first task was to complete the excavation of 
the building found in 1926, which partly underlay the back wall of 
the cavea, at a deep level. The building proved smaller and more 
ruinous than had been expected, and the south wall had entirely, and 
the east wall largely, disappeared. The building must have been a 
small sanctuary, with a superstructure of mud brick on a cobble 
foundation, presumably with architectural decoration of terra-cotta. 
From the scanty remains of the original votive deposit, in contrast 
with the later accumulation of mixed filling, it seemed that its origin 
could hardly go back beyond the seventh century, for there was no 
specifically Geometric layer. The absence of votive objects inscribed 
with any other name than that of Athena led to the conclusion that this 
was a subsidiary shrine of that goddess, less ancient and famous than 
the Brazen House lying farther up the hill. 

The small objects found were again numerous and interesting. The 
archaic terra-cotta heads and protomaz, mostly of local fabric, showed 
a wide range of type; a male helmeted head of bold style contrasted 
with the female heads, which much predominated. The bronzes were 
unimportant, except for a superb nude female statuette, probably 
Laconian work of the late sixth century, though it had also certain 
Ionian affinities. Though no more of the ‘ Leonidas’ was found, 
numerous interesting fragments of sculpture in Parian marble must be 
mentioned, including two pieces from a small frieze of lions attacking 
bulls, and a piece of a two-sided relief, curved in section, which showed 
the remains of a head of a helmeted Athena to the right, and, on the 
reverse, part of a lion’s mane. This was similar in style to a fragment 
found in 1926, also carved on both sides; the curve of the new piece 
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suggested a shield, of an unusually thick section, too heavy to have 
been held by a statue, but possibly free-standing. Special mention 
must likewise be made of an archaic inscription, on a sadly damaged 
stele, which was found high up in the clay layer just inside the cavea 
wall. This contained the remains of a hymn to Athena, written 
boustrophedon, in an alphabet probably earlier than 500 B.C., on three 
sides of the stele (the fourth was missing). Enough was preserved in 
the twenty-three lines of the text to show that it was metrical through- 
out. It would be rash to suggest a definite attribution of authorship 
for such a fragmentary poem, but the possibility must not be over- 
looked that it might be either from an otherwise unknown hymn to 
Athena by Alcman, or conceivably from the hymn which (as is known 
from Pausanias) Gitiadas, architect of the Brazen House, composed in 
her honour. 


Excavations at Boubousta.—The Report of the British School at 
Athens for 1926-7 also contains an account of work on this site, which 
was of small dimensions and consisted of a few huts built in and 
around a small dip on the hill-side. Apart from two well-preserved 
hearths, the remains consisted almost entirely of pottery, which, to 
judge by analogy to finds elsewhere and from a few imported 
sherds, should be assigned to the period ¢. 150c-1000 B.C. This 
local pottery was all hand-made (with the exception of two pieces), 
painted ware being far more common than plain. The fabric of the 
former was good, the surface usually brick-red, light buff, or grey, well 
smoothed and slightly polished. The decoration was applied directly 
to the surface in matt-paint, black, purplish, or red, The most common 
shapes were jugs with cut-away necks and open bowls with splayed 
rims and two horizontal Jugs with vertical holes. Beakers with two 
high-swung handles also occurred, as well as a local variety of the 
wish-bone handle. The decoration, which was strictly rectilinear, was 
extremely rich and varied. It was concentrated on the necks and 
shoulders of the vases, the lower parts being invariably left plain. 
Among the motives occurred carefully drawn meanders, Maltese crosses, 
broad zones filled with chequer-work patterns of alternate latticed and 
open diamonds, and belts of hanging triangles, hatched and closed. 
A stylized bird and a stylized tree also occurred. There was only one 
example of a spiral (pothook), and that associated with a triangle in 
triple outline. 

Imported sherds were one Minyan, one Mycenaean (L. H. III a), 
one sub-Mycenaean, and a few Proto-Geometric (?). A bronze pin of 
Early Geometric type was also found and an iron socketed spear-head. 

The affinities of this pottery were with that class of pottery, matt- 
painted and plain, which flourished in Central Macedonia in the Third 
Period (¢. 1650-1150 B.C.), where the shapes and decorative motives 
could be traced back through their earlier stages to a remote past, the 
matt-painted technique replacing an earlier incised technique. This 
pottery spread gradually from Central Macedonia westwards along the 
whole length of Pindus (Pateli, Boubousta, Thermon), southwards as 
far as Mt. Oeta (Lianokladhi III), and about the same time into 
Thessaly (hand-made jugs with cut-away necks, painted and plain, 
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and painted from the Volo district), and perhaps eastwards into 
Anatolia. 

Of the features which distinguished it in its original home, i.e. jugs 
with cut-away necks, wish-bone handles, and, among decorative motives, 
the pot-hook spiral, two were found in combination at all the sites, and 
at Boubousta and in Thessaly all three. 

There could be little doubt that these features had racial significance, 
and suggest nomad tribes of common stock, of which the centre of 
diffusion was the Vardar valley, about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. Here a remnant of the same people remained in 
occupation until the fourth century B.c. The other sites, after short 
periods of occupation, were abandoned, some earlier, some later. Only 
in North Thessaly a secondary centre of diffusion at the beginning of 
the Iron Age was indicated. Here the local style, reinforced by 
kindred Macedonian elements, fused with sub-Mycenaean and pro- 
duced the Proto-Geometric style of Marmariani, Volo, and, at a some- 
what later date, Halos. How long this style continued to flourish in 
Thessaly was not certain. That the Boubousta folk contributed to its 
formation was clear from the large number of wheel-made jugs with 
cut-away necks in the Volo Museum, decorated with painted motives 
identical with those at Boubousta. 


Later Tombs at Knossos ——The Report of the British School at 
Athens for 1926-7 gives a short account of the excavation by 
Mr. H. G. G. Payne of four tombs of the early Greek period and of 
one of the fifth century in May of last year. The first and most 
important of these was a chamber tomb on the west side of the Zafer 
Papoura hill, about three-quarters of a mile from the Palace, close to 
the site of a Geometric tomb excavated some years ago by Sir Arthur 
Evans. It had contained a great number of vases, probably over a 
hundred, of the Proto-Geometric, Geometric, and early Orientalizing 
styles. The majority were broken, as the roof had collapsed, but 
enough remained in many cases to permit of satisfactory reconstruc- 
tion. In addition to types already known, the earlier series included 
new varieties, which should throw light both on the evolution of the 
Geometric style in Crete and elsewhere, and on the relations of 
Geometric to late Mycenaean art. The Orientalizing vases included 
very fine examples of a polychrome fabric of which one or two speci- 
mens were tound in the tomb excavated by Sir Arthur Evans. Some 
of the new examples showed the style in a fuller stage of development 
than anything from Knossos hitherto known, and were remarkable for 
their bold design and brilliant colouring of red and dull black on a 
white background—a technique which, like some of the patterns, 
suggested connexions with Cyprus. In the same tomb were found 
Rhodian and Proto-Corinthian vases; the best piece was an otnochoe 
of the developed Proto-Corinthian style. Another tomb in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood yielded nothing of interest, but two tombs at 
Fortezza, a village a short distance north of Knossos, provided a great 
quantity of early pottery similar to that already mentioned. The fifth- 
century tomb near by yielded some fragments of Attic pottery and 
a limestone palmette from a stele. 
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A Late Celtic Shield from Flintshire—On 24th February 1927 
Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., exhibited, on behalf of the Powysland Club, 
four plates of bronze now preserved in the Club’s museum at Welshpool. 
The plates were found by quarrymen in 1872 within the area of the 
stone-walled hill-fort on the summit of Moel Hiraddug in Flintshire, 
Two of them formed part of the central ornament of a shield of the 
La Téne period, dating from the second century B.C. The drawing shows 
a conjectural reconstruction. The purpose of the two other plates is 
less certain. All were found together, and with them three or four 
more triangular plates and two pieces of a sword blade of iron. A full 
description of the plates will be published later, with suggestions as to 
their bearing on the question of the development of the shield in this 
country. 


Excavations of the Roman fort of Kanovium—Mr. Willoughby 
Gardner, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note: The exca- 
vation of the Roman fort of Kanovium at Caerhun in the Conway 
valley was continued this year under the direction of Mr. P. K. Baillie 
Reynolds of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. The 
work was confined to the examination of the rest of the buildings of 
the praetentura, the south gate, and part of the range of main buildings. 

In the praetentura four buildings were located :— 

(1) An L-shaped barrack-block, the pair of one of the two found 
last year. The same series of occupation levels was found as was 
observed last year, viz.: (a) a slight occupation, probably contemporary 
with the first building of the fort ; (4) an occupation of the last quarter 
of the first céntury, contemporary with an earth-and-timber fort of the 
Flavian epoch ; and (c) the floors contemporary with the stone build- 
ings, which are of the first decade of the second century. 

(2) The south end of the corresponding building on the opposite 
side of the via praetoria ; the rest of it lies buried under the churchyard. 

(3) Another long building, parallel to 1. Nothing but rough founda- 
tions remained, and it is quite likely that the building which they 
supported was of timber. Possibly it was a stable. 

(4) A small rectangular water-tank with cemented stone sides and 
a puddled clay floor, which stood at the intersection of the via practoria 
and the via principalis. This was contemporary with the timber fort 
and had been subsequently filled up by the Romans. On the level of 
the top of this filling was a second brass of Trajan. Possibly the north 
end of the ‘ stable’ had been carried over it. 

The south gate. This, like the east gate excavated last year, was 
built of well-dressed blocks of sandstone, and six courses of the east 
wall were found standing. It had been originally designed as a double 
gateway with two equal openings of normal width, but without guard- 
rooms. It appears that the timber gate which must have preceded it 
(though no post-holes were found) was similarly without guardrooms, 
but during the construction of the stone gate the plan was altered, and 
the eastern roadway was converted into a small guardroom, only the 
western opening being left as a single gateway. At some later period, 
when the gateway was in ruins, a rough wall was built right across the 
outside of both entrances, thus blocking up the whole. The western 
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wall was rebuilt on a new alignment, and apparently another wall was 
built across the inside, thus converting the gateway into a room. The 
east wall of the gate was still standing, and was utilized as the east 
wall of this room. A new floor was laid over the fallen debris of the 
gate. Unfortunately, nothing was found to give any idea of the date 
of this alteration, but the nature of the masonry, no less than the 
character of the structure, leads to the supposition that this was not a 
military blocking such as was found at Segontium and in the forts on 
Hadrian’s Wall. 

The commandant’s house was slightly unusual in plan. Unfortu- 
nately trees and a modern lane prevented the complete excavation of 
it, but apparently the central open courtyard, normal in such buildings, 
was here partly occupied by covered rooms. The same series of 
occupation levels was found here as elsewhere, and there was nothing 
to suggest any reconstruction later than the early second century. In 
the floor-level contemporary with the walls were half a dozen coins of 
Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan; and a denarius of Trajan COS V in 
mint condition found in the foundations of one of the walls was useful 
as confirmatory evidence of the date already arrived at for the con- 
struction of the stone fort. A well-built drain with bottom and cover 
of slate slabs led from the centre of this building out through the 
south gate. 

The praetorium was also excavated. There was the usual range of 
five rooms along the back on the west side, and an open courtyard in 
front. This courtyard was colonnaded and the foundation blocks of 
two columns were found zw situ, one having the circular seating for the 
column-base clearly marked. One column-base and two fragments of 
a column, all of Cheshire sandstone, were found in a destroyed well in 
the north-east corner of the courtyard. 

In the central room of the five on the west—presumably the sacellum 
—there was no celiar, but beneath the floor of the second-century 
building was the wall of an earlier stone building. This had been 
decorated with painted plaster, a little of which was found 77 sztu. It 
had been preceded by a timber building represented by two post-holes, 
but as no other stone structure was found on this level in any of the 
other four rooms, evidently this sace//um was an isolated stone building 
inatimber fort. It in its turn had been thrown down when the rebuild- 
ing took place under Trajan, and the make-up of the floor of the later 
building was full of fragments of the plaster from the walls of the 
earlier room. Stripes of red, black, yellow, and green on a white back- 
ground were found, but it is very doubtful if the design can be restored. 

The praetorium is kept uncovered with a view to further exploration 
next year, when it is hoped to resume the excavations. 

Almost everywhere the occupation layer on the floor contemporary 
with the Trajanic buildings has disappeared, so that it is difficult to 
say how long’the fort was occupied. A very few potsherds and a coin 
of Constantine II testify to some fourth-century inhabitants, but with 
the solitary exception of the south gate, no alterations were found any- 
where in the structure of the Trajanic fort, so that it is impossible at 
present to assume that the history of Kanovium marches with that of 
its next neighbour Segontium. 





Obituary Notice 


David George Hogarth.—David George Hogarth (born 23rd May 
1862; died 6th November 1927) was educated at Winchester and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he gained a Classical Demyship in 
1881. He took First Classes in Moderations and Litt. Hum.; was 
elected classical lecturer, and later, in 1886, Fellow of the College. 

From the day when he left Oxford with a Craven Fellowship almost 
to the last, his life was one of ceaseless activity in which he never 
spared himself. Repeated journeys in Asia Minor, the Directorship of 
the British School at Athens, excavations in Melos, Crete, at Naukratis, 
in the Artemisia of Ephesus, the last carried out with marked success 
under most arduous conditions, and finally at Carchemish, filled a 
series of busy years, until, in 1908, he was appointed Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, and along with that post to the charge of the 
Department of Antiquities. 

The numerous books and reports in which he recorded his travels 
and the results of his labours as an excavator are marked at once by 
a breadth of scholarship, considerable literary ability, and, above all, 
a sanity of judgement born of a cool, if anything unenthusiastic, vision. 
Such was the logical outcome of an attitude to archaeology which 
confessed that in him the antiquarian spirit was not inborn, but was 
the great accident of his life. The collector’s spirit, often the urge of 
many an excavator and archaeologist, was not essentially his. Beneath 
his work lay rather the spirit of the scholar-traveller, keenly curious of 
cities and men, not alone for their past, but also for their present and 
their future. 

So too as keeper of a museum, his interest was always more 
directed to watching over its growth, the development of its buildings 
to meet its future needs, the enlargement of the scope of the collections 
by fresh acquisitions. In his attitude to the antiquities themselves, 
though he could appreciate fine things as well as any, one was always 
conscious of a sense of detachment. In the curator’s task of arrange- 
ment and display to serve instruction he always saw uz peu de tapisster ; 
but even so, in the case of a series like that of the Hittite seals, which 
largely by his efforts had reached an unrivalled position, the veil of 
detachment fell away, and there peeped forth the human pride that 
comes to all true collectors. The Hittites he learned to know in his 
early days with Ramsay; and the study of their history remained 
among his foremost interests throughout, culminating in his recogni- 
tion as a leading authority, so that it was only natural he should have 
been invited to initiate the pre-war exploration of the great Tell at 
Carchemish and should have chosen for his Schweich lectures the title 
‘Kings of the Hittites’. 

His work during the war, particularly as head of the Arab Bureau, 
a post for which he was, by his long study of and interest in all that 
concerned the Near East, particularly fitted, needs no recapitulation 
here. At all times in demand by reason of his clear-sighted business 
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capacity as a member of committees of learned societies, delegacies, 
boards of studies, and the like, after the war such calls upon his time 
poured down in greater volume than ever. The Peace Commission, 
the University Commission, and finally the Presidency of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to one and all he gave unstinting service. And, 
if at the beginning of his last illness he foresaw a future of restricted 
powers, he met it with a courage all his own. From that future so 
alien to his spirit he was spared, and died, as he would have wished, 
with at most a brief easing of his harness, 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1891, and served on the 
Council as Vice-President from 1912 to 1916. 


Reviews 


Deux Inventaires de la Maison d Orléans (1389 et 1408), publiés pour la 
premitre fois et précédés dune introduction. Ed. F. M. GRAVES, 
93 x64; pp. xi+180. Paris, Champion. 


Miss Graves has already contributed to this series a volume of 
documents relating to the life of Louis, duke of Orléans, and Valentina 
Visconti, to whom he was married at Melun in August 1389. At that 
time Louis, born in 1371 and styled comte de Valois in 1376, was duke 
of Touraine: this title, given to him by his brother Charles VI in 1386, 
he retained until 1392, when he exchanged it for that of duke of 
Orléans. The first of the two inventories printed here (Archives 
nationales, K.K. 264) was drawn up in September 1389, some three 
weeks after the marriage of the duke and duchess of Touraine, in the 
presence of two chamberlains of the duke, and is a catalogue of the 
jewels, furniture, robes, and plate belonging to the duchess. The 
second (zbid. K.K. 268a) was made nineteen years later at Blois 
immediately after the death of Valentina in December 14038, and 
a little more than a year after the assassination of her husband, 
It was not completed for some time, as much of the duke’s treasure 
appears to have been placed in the custody of devoted members of 
his household after his murder, and several parcels did not arrive 
for inventory until the early months of 1409. 

Of these documents, the second, consisting of 887 items out of 1,115, 
is by far the longer and more detailed. Its interest is increased by 
a number of notes added to the entries, recording presents made to 
various persons by Charles of Orléans and his wife after the completion 
of the inventory, and objects sent to Paris for sale. The wide diversity 
of its contents is well summarized in the introduction under a series of 
general headings, and to select singular items here would give little idea 
ofits richness. There is, however, some monotony in the recurrent lists of 
precious stones with which almost every article of apparel and furniture 
was garnished, and the most interesting details are the references to 
enamelled shields of arms, as on book-covers, and to goldsmiths’ work 
in relief, such as the figures which adorned two golden flagons made 
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in the form of scallop shells, displaying an image of St. James and 
a scene in which Charlemagne was represented sitting upon a terrace 
of green enamel, while St. James, issuing out of a cloud, held out to 
him a scroll with the enamelled legend Charles va delivrer E spaigne. 
Miss Graves notes that the wealth of jewels enumerated refers almost 
entirely to the possessions of the duchess; for the greater part of the 
duke’s personal property had already passed into the hands of his son 
or had been seized by his creditors. 

The introduction, with much historical material, includes a full 
account of the Hotel Saint-Pol, the splendid town house created by 
Charles V between the Rue Saint-Antoine and the Seine, and enlarged 
by the addition to the Hétel d’Estampes of the houses of the abbots 
of Saint-Maur and the archbishops of Sens. Here Louis of Orléans 
was born and spent his boyhood, and, summoned by a deceptive 
message, he was on his way to the Hétel Saint-Pol when he was 
attacked by his murderers. The copious foot-notes add much informa- 
tion, and remind us, among other things, of the complicated relation- 
ships between the Visconti and the royal house of France. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of the only portrait of Valentina, which 
represents her receiving from Honoré Bonet his Apparition de Fean 
de Meung. This book does not appear among those inventoried ; but 
Miss Graves mentions the fact that it was written for Valentina by the 
author, who championed her against the accusation of having employed 
sorcery to bring on the madness of her brother-in-law Charles VI. 
An index to a work of this kind is a difficult matter, and, in spite of 
explanatory notes, there is some need of a glossary. As it is, the 
index is anything but scientific. Thus, from certain entries, e.g. 
Epingles, Gravoir, which have page references, we are also referred to 
‘Objets de Toilette’; and, on looking this up, we are directed to 
‘Toilette’, where, under ‘Toilette (Objets de)’, the various page 
references are collected. The intermediate reference is pointless, and 
the final one is too summary to be really helpful. The text has been 
edited with extreme care, and its accuracy is beyond suspicion. 
A photographic plate, however, of a portion of one or other of the 
inventories would be a useful addition to the volume. 

A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 


Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. By C. H. SMYTH. 
74X53; pp. xi+315. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1926. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Smyth’s study of Cranmer, which won the Gladstone and 
Thirlwall prize at Cambridge in 1925, is a work for the ecclesiastical 
historian rather than the antiquary. The thesis which he sets out to 
prove is expressed in his conclusion that ‘in the most critical and 
formative period in the history of the English Church (the first years 
of Elizabeth alone excepted)’, Cranmer ‘had laid down unalterably 
the lines of future progress, and had determined that Anglican theology 
should be neither Zwinglian nor Roman’, The chief interest of the 
writer is in the development of Cranmer’s attitude to Eucharistic 
doctrine during the period in which he was in close contact with the 
continental reformers, and in the consistency of his opposition to the 
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extremists who nearly succeeded in forcing the doctrines of Zurich 
upon the Church of England. While he admits the concessions to 
foreign opinion which marked the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1552, he makes out his case for Cranmer’s conservatism and 
against the theory that he surrendered at any time to Zwinglianism. 
Lucid style and vivid presentation of character, apart from close and 
forcible argument, make Mr. Smyth’s essay a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Reformation: the persons of the drama, Bucer, 
John a Lasco, Knox, Northumberland, Hooper, and Gardiner, are all 
clearly outlined and grouped in intelligible relation to the main figure. 
In addition to the excellent bibliography, attention is called in the 
preface to the importance of certain sources, particularly the Epzs/olae 
Tigurinae in the Parker Society’s publications and the Simler collection 
of 200 volumes of MS. copies of unpublished letters in the Stadtbiblio- 
thek at Zurich. We note Mr. Smyth’s statement on pp. 142-3, that, 
before the suppression of the monasteries, the colleges of Cambridge 
‘ were full of poor scholars, maintained there by scholarships from the 
monastic schools (the Free Schools)’. It is of course true that, both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, there were monastic students supported 
by exhibitions from the religious houses to which they belonged, but 
there is no reason for identifying free schools in this summary way 
with monastic education ; and in another edition this passage should 
receive considerable qualification, for which a study of the works of 
the late Mr. A. F. Leach would be useful. 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 


Gyldne Altre: Fysk Metalkunst fra Valdemarstiden. Ved Pout 
N@RLUND. [Golden Altars: Danish Metal Work from the Ro- 
manesque Pertod. By POUL N@RLUND.] 133x104; pp. viii+246. 
Copenhagen: Henrik Koppel. 1926. 

This handsome work, excellent in type and illustration, is produced 
by the Society for the Publication of Works on Danish Monuments 
(Selskabet til Udgivelse af Danske Mindesmeerker), and is furnished 
with a second title-page in English and concludes with an English 
summary of the main contents. Following closely upon the publica- 
tion of Braun’s Der christliche Altar, to the account of the general 
subject in which the author refers, it discusses in detail the metal 
altar-frontals of Scandinavian origin, eleven of which form a substantial 
portion of the twenty-six objects of this kind now remaining in 
Europe. Seven of these come from Danish village churches in North 
Jutland, five having been transferred to the National Museum at 
Copenhagen, while the two which still adorn the churches of Sahl and 
Stadil are now used as reredoses, that at Stadil being framed in an 
elaborate wooden setting of the Renaissance period. Of the rest, 
three, from Slesvig, Sweden, and Norway respectively, are in 
museums; but a second Swedish example is in its original position 
before the altar of the church of Lyngsj6 in Skaane. 

In connexion with three of the Danish frontals, from Lisbjerg, Odder, 
and Sahl, there are retables, also of embossed metal-work, above which 
are placed copper-gilt crucifixes framed in round openarches. The Sahl 
example is all of one date, and the figures of St. Mary and St. John 
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still stand beside the crucifix. At Lisbjerg and Odder, however, earlier 
crucifixes, in one case cut down, and in the other enlarged, have been 
adapted to fit the frames. Mr. No@rlund is cautious in his chronology, 
and is not inclined to pre-date hisexamples. The Lisbjerg frontal and 
retable, however, are early members of the group and may have been 
made about 1150. Whether they are of that date or later, the crucifix 
at any rate falls within an earlier period and is included by the author 
with two other /zkunabler, the even more primitive crucifix from 
Aaby, and the remarkable figure of the Virgin, found in the Randers- 
fjord and now in the Copenhagen museum. 

Any thoroughly satisfactory estimate of the relation between these 
works of art is hard to obtain in the absence of fixed data. Mr. 
Norlund’s conclusions, founded upon minute comparisons of their 
technique, lead to the establishment of the Lisbjerg example as the 
earliest member of the group. The contrasts between this and the 
altars from Broddetorp in Sweden and Odder, the second of which 
churches is, like Lisbjerg, in the neighbourhood of Aarhus, are at 
least as striking as their similarities; and the likeness is chiefly one of 
type. In the Odder retable, however, the detail is more advanced and 
assured, and we may recognize in it ‘the developed Romanesque art 
with its striving after monumental and massive effect’. The frontal of 
the same altar is obviously later, and here and at lst, also in the 
Aarhus district, the scenes in the panels which surround the central 
figure have a beauty and firmness of modelling that point to a 
thirteenth-century date. The distinct resemblance between the Odder 
frontal and that from Kveern in Slesvig, now in the museum at Niirnberg, 
indicate acommon origin. Another pair from Sindbjerg and Tamdrup, 
the reliefs of the second of which depart from the usual representation 
of scenes from the Gospel history to illustrate the conversion of 
Harald Blaatand, are distinguished from the rest by ‘restless and 
dramatic’ treatment. Although these might, on the ground of the 
reliefs by themselves, be ascribed to a somewhat earlier date, minor 
details seem to limit them to the bordering years of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Finally, the beautiful retable and frontal at Sahl, 
and the frontal at Stadil, for which Mr. Nerlund finds an origin in 
a school of craftsmen at the see-town of Ribe, may be assigned to 
the thirteenth century, the Stadil example probably belonging to an 
advanced date in that period. In the work at Sahl we are invited to 
see the climax of Danish goldsmiths’ work. 

The whole series, from Lisbjerg to Sahl and Stadil, illustrates the 
development of a single type. The retables, with a row of figures, 
each within a round-arched panel, and surmounted by the arch which 
forms a frame for the crucifix, and the frontals, each with a large 
central figure set within a vesica-shaped or foiled compartment, and with 
rows of square panels on each side, belong to a common form which, 
after a highly individual treatment of the middle part of the frontal at 
Lisbjerg, soon settles into a convention. On the other hand, there is 
little detailed connexion between the various groups, and Mr. Nerlund 
discovers in them the work of several independent craftsmen, exposed 
to widely different influences. The imported character of the art is 
recognized. At Lisbjerg he sees evidence of English influence. Later 
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work was affected by German example from various quarters ; but 
the peculiar style of the reliefs at Sindbjerg and Tamdrup introduces 
French influence, for evidence of which Mr. Kingsley Porter’s recent 
book on Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads is \aid under 
contribution. If much of this is conjectural, as any theories must be 
where the art of a country is left to explain itself without further 
documentary aid, the conjectures are reasoned carefully. As regards 
the English connexion, it is impossible to study the composition of the 
Lisbjerg retable without being reminded of the arcaded sculptures, for 
example, of the stone at Hovingham or of the ‘Monks’ stone’ at 
Peterborough, or to avoid comparing the series of crucifixes with the 
stone crucifix at Romsey and the traces of the similar crucifix at 
Headbourne Worthy. On the other hand, it is equally impossible to 
bring the technique of the metal-work into comparison with that of stone 
sculpture, so as to furnish any argument towards a settlement of the 
date of these English carvings. We are dealing with an art which 
developed late in the Scandinavian countries and borrowed motives 
which had long been common elsewhere. It is demonstrable that the 
earliest origin of such motives was in goldsmiths’ work, and that they 
were transferred thence to stone; but the connexion between the 
Danish metal-work and such types of sculpture as have been men- 
tioned is a kinship due to the use of similar models, and such 
models were not necessarily English. No reliance, of course, 
is to be placed upon the local tradition that the Sahl and Stadil 
frontals ‘ were presented to the churches by an English prince who 
was wrecked on the dangerous west coast of Jutland near Bovbjerg’, 
and that ‘one had served as a head-piece, the other as a foot-piece, of 
the prince’s bed on board the stranded vessel’; but this legend bears 
witness to the survival of the memories of an influence which had 
affected Danish art at a period when the relations between the two 
countries were still close and frequent. 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 


Distinguished Ancestors in the Hamilton Line of the Kenricks. Sheet 
pedigree drafted by KARL PEARSON, December 1926. Galton 
Laboratory for National Eugenics, University College, W.C. 1. 
One guinea. 

This pedigree, as stated in a note to it, was drafted by Professor 
Karl Pearson in December 1926 from notes in the Galton Laboratory 
Archives. Whence these notes were derived does not appear except 
in certain citations inserted in the pedigree itself. At one point a 
statement is made on the authority of Burke’s Extinct Peerages. 
That work (new edition, 1866) was largely taken from Banks of 1809, 
and Banks largely derived from Dugdale. The labours of all these 
well-known men were for their time admirable, but they have now 
largely become out of date in consequence of the labours of their 
successors, and no one would now quote Burke who can refer to the 
Complete Peerage. It is not surprising to find that modern research 
has shown that Professor Pearson’s statement about the Martins which 
he derives from Burke is in fact inaccurate. 

In the inset Ranulph / Meschines—that is, being interpreted, 
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Ranulph the younger—was a son not of Ralph de Meschines but of 
Ranulph Vicomte de Bayeux by Margaret sister of Hugh Lupus, 
so that Ranulph le Meschines was ultimately heir to Hugh Lupus 
and as such got the earldom of Chester. It was his daughter Adeliz 
who married Richard Fitzgilbert de Clare, often supposed to be first 
earl of Hertford—not Hereford—and that unfortunate misprint is 
perpetrated below though it contradicts another statement in the 
pedigree that Miles of Gloucester was earl of Hereford, 1143, which is 
in fact correct. 

The professor will no doubt say that these and like points do not 
much affect his main purpose, which is to serve the doctrine of 
heredity. That may be. But he will agree that in so doing he ought 
not to perpetuate error, and unluckily these blots are now in print and 
will be repeated parrot-like by hundreds who come after. R. G. 


The Russian Icon. By NIKODIM PAVLOVICH KONDAKOV ; translated 
by ELLIS H. MINNS, 1134x 84in.; pp. xxvi+ 226. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1927. 

The history of icon-painting has been hitherto practically unknown 
to those of us who have made no special study of Russian art and are 
unfamiliar with the Russian language. The late Professor N. P. 
Kondakov had prepared an exhaustive treatise on the whole subject, 
which might have seen the light had his life been prolonged for a few 
more years. After his death it was felt that the opportunity of 
making this work known, at least in part, to English readers was one 
which should not be missed ; and it is our good fortune that Professor 
Minns, moved by a feeling of pzetas towards the great Russian 
archaeologist, consented to undertake a task laborious in itself and 
rendered more difficult through the necessity of compression: the 
original manuscript was too long to be published in its entirety. It is 
superfluous to say that the translation is admirably done; its value 
has been increased by the addition of a preface and by foot-notes 
possessing a real critical value, the translator often stating in brackets 
the points in which the views of the author do not command universal 
assent. 

British students who have any acquaintance with early Christian 
and Byzantine art will find familiar ground in the early chapters 
tracing the first stages in the growth of the icon from its origin in 
Egypt to its diffusion through the provinces of the Byzantine empire. 
They are aware that Byzantine influence spread into the valley of the 
Dnieper after the conversion of the Russians to Christianity, and that 
there existed a Russo-Byzantine art having its centre at Kiev. They 
know that the Mongolian invasion, sweeping over the south of Russia, 
submerged the Christian civilization of the lower Dnieper, and that its 
representatives withdrew northwards to develop a Russian religious 
art at Novgorod and Suzdal, Vladimir and Moscow. But the history 
of the icon during the medieval centuries has never been coherently 
related for their benefit. This omission has now been made good; 


‘and though the last chapters of the book, dealing with the decline in 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, contain much of artistic and 
iconographic moment, it is to the earlier chapters that they will turn 
VOL. VIII I 
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with the greatest interest. For here they are confronted with an art 
traditionally devoted to that of Byzantium, but from the fourteenth 
century brought into contact with that of Northern Italy, and with 
the Cretan school so closely connected with Venice. The Russian 
icon (cf. pl. XVIII) is thus involved in the problem as to the extent to 
which Italy shared in the ‘ Byzantine renaissance’ of the fourteenth 
century, a difficult question discussed by writers on Byzantine art without 
complete agreement, and not neglected by Professor Minns. Interest 
in this problem is increased by the careful cleaning to which the oldest 
icons have been subjected in recent years ; the removal of successive 
layers of paint sometimes reveals original work of much higher anti- 
quity and of greater relative importance for the question of affinities, 
Works of the Kiev period, with a few possible exceptions, have dis- 
appeared, but the fourteenth century is well represented. 

Icon-painting was a craft and mystery with conservative traditions 
and treasured technical methods. It was loyal to its ancient models, 
and to this loyalty we owe the survival of definitely Byzantine types; 
thus Virgins or Christs, famous in Russia by their association with 
monasteries or churches, descend in a more or less direct line from 
Byzantine originals. The icon-painters reproduced designs conse- 
crated by tradition, copying and recopying without regard for nature, 
but with a strong feeling for design. They were not concerned with 
the ordinary surroundings of man, but with a visionary world from 
which they drew the forms translating their religious emotion. To- 
day, the schematic character of their art has brought it to the notice 
and the favour of a generation which has also renounced naturalism, 
a fact which has not lacked good results. But Kondakov, devoted 
rather to what we may call Byzantine than to modern modes of 
thought, disliked the hyperbolic language of some recent panegyrists, 
and in the present volume shows in more than one place that he 
loved the Russian icon too well to see it idolized in the market, 
or used as a factor in artistic polemics, or made the subject of fashion- 
able approval. This objection to over-emphasis, however, did not 
affect his agreement with the view that the introduction of the ‘ free’ 
or naturalistic style from Western Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was one cause of the decay in icon-painting, which 
reached its climax at the close of the latter period. Between that 
time and the revival of interest in the nineteenth century the art 
maintained itself no longer in schools supported by the Court, by 
great religious houses, or by wealthy families like that of the Stro- 
ganovs, but in the homes of individual craftsmen working to supply 
the homes of the people. 

The student will find many points of general interest in these 
pages. He will read of technical methods and processes of reproduc- 
tion of colours, and their local predominance: for instance, the use 
of bright red at Novgorod ; of the almost Venetian splendour of colour 
at Moscow; of the apartness and close conservatism of the icon- 
painters; of the models which they followed. He will read of the 
iconographic types which became popular in Russia so largely borrowed 
from Byzantine art; and of the mystical and didactic subjects unknown 
to Byzantium which obtained a foothold in the seventeenth century. 
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He will learn the names of the great icon-painters: Rublév of Suzdal, 
Dionysios of Novgorod, Procopius Chirin, and Simon Ushakoév. In 
short, this translation with its sixty-three plates opens the door upon 
a province of East-European art, medieval and later, which has too 
long remained inaccessible to the English student. Professor Minns 
and the Clarendon Press may be congratulated on the-service which 
they have rendered, by placing the subject before us in so attractive 
a way. The lucid translation is read under the best of physical 
conditions; the type is excellent and the reproduction of the photo- 
graphs all that could be desired. A few plates in colour give an idea 
of the original tones. Our Lady of Vladimir (frontispiece), and the 
singularly effective ‘SS. Boris and Gleb’ (pl. x), ‘Our Lady’s Protec- 
tion’ (pl. XXXVI), and ‘S. Alexis’ (p. LV) illustrate the achievement of 
different schools and periods. O. M. D. 


Les Origines de la Gravure en France. Les Estampes sur bois et sur 
métal. Les Incunables xylographiques. Par ANDRE BLUM. 13x10; 
pp. viii+92. Paris and Brussels: Vanoest. 1927. 

By far the largest proportion of the earliest woodcuts printed on 
paper belonging to the first half of the fifteenth century have been 
found in Germany or Austria, and have come, where provenance is 
known, from monasteries of these regions. The discovery in 1898 of an 
important early wood-block, a fragment of a Crucifixion, now in the 
collection of M. Protat of Macon, and generally known as /e Bots 
Protat, \ed the late M. Henri Bouchot to suspect that a large 
number of the supposed German woodcuts were produced in France. 
He very rightly emphasized the importance of Avignon and Dijon 
as centres of art production, and by a learned comparison of 
works in a variety of arts, and by the study of subsidiary details 
such as costume, made a good case for his contention in regard to 
a number of examples. But once started he failed to restrain his 
nationalistic ardour, and touched most dangerous ground when he 
ruled out inscriptions and provenance from any direct bearing on 
origin. On his assumption that the Germans would chiefly treasure 
work brought them from abroad, and that lettering might be added 
by the travelling woodcutter according to local needs, he could lightly 
suggest ‘ Burgundy’, ‘ Picardy’, and the like for any number of cuts 
which every scientific reason regards as German or Netherlandish. 

M. Blum has brought a more open mind to the study of the same 
field, and constantly discusses and illustrates works which M. Bouchot 
regarded as French only to register a different or uncertain origin. In 
fact the history of woodcuts in the first half of the fifteenth century 
presents so many difficult questions of origin, that it can hardly be 
treated adequately within national compartments. When this is 
attempted, as in M. Blum’s book, one is presented with a considerable 
number of problems in regard to woodcuts, of which only the smaller 
proportion are French, and as this applies to the reproductions as well 
(which form an important part of the book) the result is a picture- 
book of woodcuts supposed to be French out of all proportion to the 
probabilities of the position. 

I would agree with M. Blum that the nearest of all the extant 

12 
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woodcuts, known as paper impressions, to the style of the Bots Protat 
is the Christ before Herod in the British Museum (pl. v), and it is 
quite possible that this example and certain others, such as the Agony 
in the Garden in the Bibliothéque Nationale (pl. 1X), may be French. 
But it must be remembered that the provenance of most of the cuts in 
this manner (including the Christ before Herod and the March to 
Calvary, pl. V1), is German, Austrian, or Bohemian, and comparisons 
of costume and other details with French or Burgundian works of the 
period are not specific enough to be convincing. Even the case for the 
French origin of the so-called Sz. Benignus of Dijon (pl. X1) loses half 
its force if, as seems probable, the saint represented is St. Erasmus 
and not St. Benignus. Professor W. L. Schreiber has rightly compared 
the torture represented with that shown in another woodcut of the 
Twelve Tortures of St. Erasmus (Blum, pl. XXVIII), which Bouchot 
and Blum describe incorrectly as Les Douze Martyrs, as if it repre- 
sented twelve different saints, including the supposed St. Benignus. 

One of the woodcuts reproduced by Blum which has most claim to 
be French is the so-called Vierge de Lyon (pl. X), but even this has 
affinities in style with a Virgin and Child on a Gothic Throne in the 
St. Jacobskirchbibliothek, Brunn (Schreiber 1114), which came from an 
Olmiitz Missal, acquired for the library in 1435. The analogy may of 
course be explained by the French influence on Bohemian art, for it 
is well known that the Emperor Charles IV was in close relation with 
the papal court at Avignon, and invited a French architect to build 
the cathedral in Prague, and may have used French (as he certainly 
used Italian) artists in work on his castle at Karlstein. The woodcut of 
the Rest on the Flight at Vienna (pl. XII) came from a manuscript dedi- 
cated by a bishop of Olmiitz to the Margravine Elizabeth of Moravia, 
and there seem the strongest reasons for placing its production in 
Bohemia, or neighbouring Austrian or German regions. Though 
I regard most of the earlier cuts cited as more probably Teutonic than 
French, yet I would suggest the addition of one important example 
to the category of ‘ possibly French’, i.e. the Death of the Virgin 
at Nuremberg (Schreiber, 705), which has a watermark of lily sur- 
mounted by star, which chiefly occurs in France in the late fourteenth 
century. 

Another Death of the Virgin, a Coronation of the Virgin,-a St. 
Dorothy, and a St. Sebastian of the same period in the Graphische 
Sammlung, Munich, are wrongly described on plates XIII, XIV, XV, 
and XVI as in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek. Here, too, I think the 
balance of evidence (the S¢. Sebastian came from a manuscript of 1410 
originally in a convent on the borders of Bavaria and Austria) is 
strongly in favour of South German or Austrian origin. The 
Flagellation (p\. XVII) is one of the very few of the earliest period 
which is more certainly French: its large buttons are similar to those 
in the Bots Protat, and the colouring is distinct in character from any 
of those to which we have referred. 

Blum sometimes follows Bouchot in referring to characteristics 
common to Germany, France, and the Netherlands as specifically 
French, e.g. the nimbus with a cross as in the Good Shepherd (pl\. XXII). 
With its inscriptions in both Flemish and French, it is more likely tha 
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this cut emanates from a place like Liege. Another of these charac- 
teristics referred to as French by Bouchot, the borders formed of 
clouds common to many dotted prints, can definitely be accepted 
as equally, if not more, German. And the St. Bernard, with its 
signature Jerg Haspel ze Bibrach (pl. XX111), may be cited as another 
case where Blum follows Bouchot’s entirely unjustified rejection of 
a strong piece of evidence to suit his theory.. The Sz. Claude and the 
Holy Trinity (pl. XXVIM) are undoubtedly French, but are no honour 
to their country; the Zzwelve Apostles (pl. XX1X) very Flemish in 
style, but probably French from their inscription. From the period 
of the latter cut (about 1450) there is an increasing number of certain 
French examples. 

M. Blum has done well to emphasize the importance of the French 
version of the first edition of the Ars Moriendi Blockbook, only 
known complete in the collection of the Comte de Waziers. The 
blocks of the pictures are those of the edition with Latin text in the 
British Museum, which has been generally accepted as the earliest and 
best edition. He also rightly refers the inspiration of the text to Jean 
Gerson. But in spite of these facts I should be more inclined to look 
for the unknown master of the Avs Moriendi, as well as of the 
Apocalypse, in the southern Netherlands, admitting at the same time 
the great difficulty of distinguishing many works of the borderland. 
The other important blockbooks (and prints in similar style, such as the 
Grotesque Alphabet in the British Museum) are also illustrated and 
discussed, but with even less show of probability in relation to French 
origin, until one reaches the Breton almanacks of the sixteenth century. 

The section devoted to dotted prints (maniére criblée) appears to 
me to show an even greater proportion of works which the balance of 
evidence proves to be German, a matter which I have discussed in 
more detail in a review in the Burlington Magazine (November 1927). 
M. Blum is on more certain ground in the group of line-engravings 
which he accepts as French, one of the most attractive being a 
St. Yvette in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

In the event of later editions, the spelling in a foot-note on p. 48, 
referring to J. H. Hessels, ‘Haarlem the dearth place of Printing’ 
(1887), should be corrected, and it should be noted that the first 
source for the document cited is Edward van Even, L’Ancienne Ecole 
de Peinture de Louvain (Brussels, 1870). A. M. H. 


A Biographical Register of Peterhouse men and some of their neighbours 
Jrom 1284 to 1616. Part I, 1284-1574. By THOMas ALFRED 
WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 63x10}; pp. x+ 324. 
Cambridge University Press. 1927. 425. 

Peterhouse is happy in its historian, who has produced in this 
excellent register a piece of work that shows on every page the result 
of immense and unsparing labour and of devoted love for his own 
college. This book is designed to complete the story of Admissions 
to Peterhouse, of which our Fellow has edited the years 1615-1911, 
and it supplements the volume which he wrote some years ago for the 
series of College Histories. 

The reader dipping into the pages of this valuable register is 
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constrained to echo part, at least, of the encomium which a certain 
Scotsman is said to have bestowed on a dictionary ; for it is indeed 
full of ‘ fine diffused reading ’, recording in astonishing detail, enlivened 
in many places with touches of quiet humour, the lives, the fortunes, 
and, in many cases, the family connexions of hundreds of long-dead 
Cambridge men. But it would be unfair to say of this volume that it 
is ‘a wee bit disconnectit’, for through it, stringing together these 
hundreds of names into one connected whole, runs the golden thread 
of the history of the oldest of Cambridge colleges for the first three 
centuries of its long life. 

Peterhouse, domus Sancti Petri sive aula Scholarium Episcopi 
Eliensis, owes its foundation to a Cambridgeshire man. Hugh of 
Balsham, the tenth bishop of Ely, placed in 1280 in the hospital of 
St. John in Cambridge certain scholars who were to live together for 
purposes of study according to the rules that governed Merton's 
foundation at Oxford. Four years later, in consequence of quarrels 
between the hospital and the bishop’s scholars, Balsham moved his 
men to a site hard by St. Peter’s church (rebuilt in 1352 and now called 
Little St. Mary’s) outside the Trumpington Gate. He provided for 
their maintenance in two hostels there, and his action was confirmed 
by a charter of Edward I in 1285. Thirteen months later the bishop 
died, bequeathing to his scholars a substantial sum to be expended on 
the purchase of land and the erection of buildings. 

Within a few years the society possessed ‘a very fine hall’; and in 
1344 Balsham’s foundation statutes were confirmed and enlarged by 
Simon Montagu, bishop of Ely 1337-48, whereby the right of election, 
hitherto in the hands of the diocesan, was transferred to the master 
and fellows. 

Bishop Hugh’s scheme of a society, consisting of a master and 
fourteen fellows, maintained from the common stock, and charged 
with the double duty of ‘self-preparation by advanced study for the 
service of the commonweal’ and of ‘assisting younger and poorer 
scholars in the pursuit of knowledge’, did not for long satisfy the 
growing needs and responsibilities of his foundation. We-mark the 
first expansion of it in the provision in Bishop Simon’s statutes for 
the maintenance of d2b/iotistae, or bible clerks, who are the forerunners 
of the foundation scholars of the present day. Soon a new class of 
poor scholars, called sizars in later times, appears. They are practically 
a servile caste, quartered in the rooms of the fellows to whom they 
ministered and fed on the broken meats that remained in the hall after 
the meals of the more dignified members of the house. A little later 
students paying for their battels and lodgings begin to come to the 
college. They are our modern pensioners, a body of whom the fellow- 
commoners are ‘a more extravagantly paying and correspondingly 
privileged variety’. The last-named class, called then perendinants, 
is first mentioned in the bursar’s accounts of 1389. Thus, with the 
already existing college servants, the porter, the butler, the cooks, 
the laundress, and the barber, the personnel of a college (as we understand 
it) is complete ; and we observe that the process of evolution, from the 
earliest beginnings to what is practically the form of college that exists 
to-day, has occupied just over a century. 
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It is clear that in its early days Peterhouse was largely (though by 
no means entirely) staffed by men of East Anglian origin. Glatton 
and Gidding in Huntingdonshire, Tunstead, Poringland, and Causton 
in Norfolk, Oakham in Rutland, Stockton and Boston in Lincolnshire, 
Whittlesea, Wisbech, Mildenhall, Newmarket, and other places in 
Cambridgeshire supply fellows to the college; and in the same period 
we find places as far away as Gloucester, Aylesbury, Worminghall in 
Oxon., and Barnard Castle in Durham sending men to’ Peterhouse. 
Gerard of Hoo, the first master of the college, no doubt came out of 
Hertfordshire. 

Although it seems to have been laid down that wealth was a bar to 
the tenure of a fellowship, we find in 1384 among Peterhouse fellows 
William Cavendish and Edmond Kirkton, both of whom belong to 
important landed houses, while John of Newton, the absentee master 
1387-97, is a wealthy pluralist. 

Notable among the perendinants whom our author enumerates are 
ecclesiastics of distinguished birth and high rank,such as Henry Beaufort 
(not yet a cardinal), John Alcock, bishop of Ely and founder of Jesus 
College, the sub-dean of York, the abbot of Newbo, the priors of Selby 
and St. Neots. Local magnates too, Freville of Shelford, Somers 
of Grantchester, Paston of Oxnead, come into the story. Mildmays 
from Northamptonshire, Tracys from Gloucestershire, Wisemans from 
Essex, Norths from Nottinghamshire, a Herbert, a Curzon, a Hotham, 
a young Lord Fitz Walter with his bear-leader, one of the proud 
Selbys, aliens from France and Italy, pass across the stage, showing 
us, as they pass, Peterhouse as it was five centuries ago. 

It is between the lines of the bursars’ early account rolls that we 
trace clearly the rapid development of the college. We see Peterhouse 
on the best of terms with its neighbours, Pembroke, Gonville Hall, and 
Clare, when as yet there is no Queens’ and no Catherine Hall, no King’s 
and no Corpus. We watch the new buildings going up in 1437 and 
again in 1466 to accommodate the growing society, which increases, as 
is recorded in the bakehouse rolls, from 31 persons, 13 being pensioners, 
in 1555 to 79 in 1572, of whom 32 are pensioners. 

Strangely enough, Peterhouse for centuries possesses no chapel, other 
than the oratory in the master’s lodge: the society meets for prayer 
and worship in Little St. Mary’s, whence not many years ago the 
remains of our old friend Sir William St. John Hope, himself a Peter- 
house man, were taken to their last resting-place. 

Packed with every kind of interesting details are the bursars’ rolls. 
Besides the receipts from the college estates at Ditton, Thriplow, 
Cherry Hinton, Chewells, and elsewhere, and troubles with Burden 
Hostel, whose dues are constantly in arrear, we meet with minute 
details about the provision of food and drink for the members of the 
society, of clothing for the servants, or livery for the master and 
fellows, of materials for repair of the college buildings; even of such 
minutiae as the payment of 2d. for rosewater for use on Founder’s Day. 
Other documents of equal interest give us glimpses of the ‘ white amber 
bedys’ bequeathed by John Rowcliffe, fellow, to a kinsman, cups and 
spoons given by fellows on election, a visit of John Leland to the 
college, the names of books, many of which are still treasured possessions 
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of the library, and the acquisition by the society of ‘ Wolfe’s lands’, 
a valuable property in Trumpington Street which still belongs to 
Peterhouse. : 

On two occasions when the sees of Canterbury and Ely are 
simultaneously vacant we see the convent of Christ Church appointing 
the master. We catch a momentary glimpse in pre-reformation times 
of two or three married priests. We hear rumours of squabbles 
between college and town, and of Peterhouse men, one of them, alas, 
the rector of Great Shelford, concerned in a poaching affray. We see 
the college, battered a little but still full of vigour, emerging from the 
storms of the six dolorous years, 1542-48. During this time it 
became necessary to sell some of the plate, and the society parted 
with a silver-gilt cross, a chalice and paten, one of its salt-cellars, and 
certain minor pieces, which, making the best of a bad job, it declares 
to be non admodum decentia neque collegio multum utilia. 

But Dr. Walker's work in this book is biographical, and it is as 
a biographer that, for this turn, he must be considered. How well he 
does his work, with what care and patience and with what evident 
delight in it, is visible on every page of this remarkable register. 
Consider a very few of the men of whom he writes with such appreciation 
and pride. Andrew Perne, dean of Ely and master of Peterhouse 
1543-89, a wise, learned, and most tolerant man, under whose master- 
ship the college increased its numbers in a hitherto unprecedented 
degree; Richard Gossinell, fellow, who, having obtained license from 
the university, turned innkeeper and kept the Mitre in St. Edmund’s 
parish; Everard Hanse, a bachelor of arts from Peterhouse, who 
became a seminary priest at Douai and suffered death at Tyburn in 
Elizabeth’s days; William Butler, a rich and eccentric physician of 
Cambridge, who gave to Clare Hall its famous gold communion plate— 
these and hundreds like them live again in our author’s pages, ever 
mindful in their several degree of the founder’s intentions, exercising, 
as our Fellow justly claims, ‘upon the changing conditions of passing 
generations an influence wellnigh incalculable ’. 

Not the least valuable feature of a most useful and learned book is 
the large number of tabular pedigrees of Peterhouse men, several of 
which show how, generation after generation, members of these and 
allied houses maintain their connexion with this venerable college. 

E, E. DORLING. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, 
Richard II, vol. vi, 1396-99. 10463; pp. vit+753. London: 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 1927. £2 75. 6d. 

The period covered by this volume includes the king’s coup d'état 
of 1397, his brief career of absolutism, and his downfall. Several 
entries on the rolls are of sufficient importance to have been printed 
in such publications as Foedera and the Reports on the Dignity of 
a Peer ; and other entries throw additional light on those who took 
a leading part in public affairs. On 5th February 1397 Thomas Haxey, 
clerk, whose name is famous in the history of freedom of speech, had 
paid the penalty for his criticism of the king’s extravagance, and was 
in custody at Windsor Castle (p. 34). On 13th July of the same year 
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the sheriffs throughout England were informed of the arrest of 
Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick ‘for the peace of the people and to 
save them harmless’ (p. 197). On the preceding day the constable and 
lieutenant of the Tower of London had been ordered to receive Warwick 
in custody (p. 140). On 28th July it was found advisable to order the 
guardians of the peace in Sussex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex to commit 
to gaol any who were stirring against these arrests, for many men in 
those counties were disseminating abuse of the king’s person and act 
(p. 147). Some months after Warwick’s forfeiture was decreed, the 
constable of Tintagel was ordered to bring the earl’s silver, which he 
had in his keeping, to the king and council (p. 264); but the countess 
of Arundel was allowed such horses as had been assigned to her in 
her husband's lifetime (p. 154). The king’s despotic measures are 
illustrated by his orders to the mayors, sheriffs, and bailiffs of all the 
ports to arrest all letters from foreign parts, except those addressed to 
the king and to merchants, and to send to the king all such letters 
addressed to lords and great men (p. 288). In the affair of Hereford 
and Norfolk the mayor of London, Richard Whittington, was ordered, 
on 15th April 1398, to receive the latter, and bring him for custody in 
the king’s wardrobe pending his trial (p. 258). 

The rolls provide much interesting material on matters of smaller 
account. There are several deeds enrolled relating to all parts of the 
country, valuable for local history. In one (p. 298) the quitclaimor’s 
seal was unknown to many people, and at his special request the deed 
was sealed with that of St. John’s Hospital, Bridgwater. The amount 
due to the late chancellor for sealing-wax was to be settled by the 
keeper of the great wardrobe (p. 33). The salary of the chief clerk of 
the crown in chancery in 1397 was 20/7., and of the secondary clerk 
10/7. (p. 34); but the chief clerk’s wine purchased in Portugal seems to 
have been exempt from custom or subsidy (p. 356). The reputed 
connexion between the manors of Grishagh and Babingley and the 
service of butler at the king’s coronation is of interest (pp. 4,479). The 
occurrence of John, prior of the Hull Charterhouse in 1397, has not 
been noted in the lists for that house (p. 86). In 1398 there is 
a reference to the trouble at St. Leonard’s, York, which had led to 
a commission of inquiry (p. 250). There are several cases of servants 
of the king being granted maintenance by religious houses (pp. 76, 
219, 294, 401, 407). The allusion to the trees called ‘ roweres’ for fuel 
(p. 10) is an early example of a word of obscure origin, which usually 
means dead or fallen trees; and the fish called ‘half-waxen’ (p. 36) 
invite some explanation. Richard Spencer, on becoming mayor of 
New Sarum, and Sir Maurice Russell, a guardian of the peace and 
a justice in Gloucestershire, had no leisure to exercise the office of 
coroner (p. 35). At Oxford a royal remonstrance was required to 
enforce discipline on some of the friars who would not attend divine 
services according to the appointment of their prior (p. 5). The prior 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was bound to repair the New 
Temple bridge, the ruinous state of which was hindering lords and 
other lieges from coming by water to Westminster (p. 272). 

Bearing on the controversy over the heirship to the Earl of Pembroke 
who died in 1389, the declaration of Maud, widow of Robert de la Mare 
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gives some useful genealogical details (p. 83). She upheld the point 
made by Sir Reynold de Grey that the latter’s grandmother was 
a daughter of the first Lord Hastings by his first wife. But there is 
a point arising from the evidence which is perplexing. She herself 
was a granddaughter of the first Lord Hastings, who died in 1312/13, 
by his second wife, and she swore that her grandfather had by his 
second wife but two children, namely, Hugh de Hastings her father, 
and Thomas de Hastings her ‘uncle, who died soon after his baptism, 
and that after the latter’s birth there was no possibility of her grand- 
mother having any more children. If that statement is correct, Thomas 
was the younger son; whereas in the new edition of the Complete 
Peerage (vi, 352) Thomas is given as the elder, dying—as is clearly 
the case from evidence given there—in 1332/3, when he could not have 
been less than 20 years old. 

The Yorkshire knight Sir Robert Percehay (p. 262) should not have 
been indexed under Percy, and neither Mentmore nor its vicar, William 
Dauvers (p. 430), occurs in the index at all. But slips or misprints are 
difficult to find, and the volume forms an admirable addition to our 
printed records. CHARLES CLAY. 


Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral. Edited in English by A. W. 
GOODMAN, B.D., F.S.A. 84x 5%; pp. Ixviiit+284. Winchester: 
Warren, 1927. 25s. 

The publication of this volume is particularly welcome; and Canon 
Goodman is to be congratulated, not only on the public service rendered 
by the enterprise of publication, but on the authoritative care which he 
has devoted to the work. Our only regret is that in cases of this kind 
the private enterprise of an editor is often the only means of printing 
documents, several of which are of national importance. For this 
Chartulary contains far more varied material than is usually to be found 
in compilations of a similar kind. Thus there are two contemporary 
dispatches relating to the campaign of Poitiers, one sent to the prior 
of St. Swithun’s by Sir Henry Peverel, and the other by the prince 
himself (nos. 370, 371). The petitions to Parliament, presented in 1340, 
are of special value (no. 297). A description of other documents of 
more than local interest may be found in the excellent introduction 
to the volume. There, too, is described the history of this manuscript, 
which still remains in its original home, with a note on the other two 
Winchester Chartularies now in the British Museum. Of the original 
forty-three quires only twenty-three remain, but these fortunately 
contain an index to the missing quires; and we readily endorse 
Canon Goodman’s hope that ‘stranger things have happened than 
that when some reader of this book sees the list of the lost documents, 
p. 236 f., he should identify a manuscript in his possession as our 
missing volume and generously restore it to its old home’. 

To a certain extent the manuscript has already been explored— 
by Selden, who printed a document relating to the creation of notaries 
(no. 527), and for special purposes such as the histories of Romsey 
Abbey and the Collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary. But the bulk 
of the material, hitherto unknown, will prove of great value to the 
topographer and the medievalist in general. 
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The word espernium throws further light on monastic finance. 
This the editor has established as meaning the surplus of the revenues 
of the various offices of the monastery, assigned by the legate Ottobon 
to the prior, but in 1285 ordered by the bishop to be devoted to the 
augmentation of the offices (no. 111 and p. 1 of the Introduction). 
There are some incidental references to seals worthy of note. In 1337 
the portions of an indenture between the prior of St. Swithun’s on one 
part and the sub-prior and convent on the other were sealed respectively 
with the common seal of the chapter and the seal of the prior (no. 104). 
In 1357 the prior had-a ‘great seal’ (no. 381). In 1262 the sub-prior 
had a seal of his own, though for greater security he procured the 
addition of that of the city to the document (no. 142). Seals other 
than those of the parties immediately concerned were often appended ; 
e.g. those of the abbess of Wherwell to no. 396, of the bishops of 
London and Salisbury to no. 329. The careful contemporary descrip- 
tions of the seals of a bishop of Winchester, a prior of St. Swithun’s, 
and of the priory (illustrating the earlier dedication to St. Peter) are 
of interest (no. 111); as also of those of an abbot and of the convent 
of Tirone near Chartres (no. 70), and of the seal and counterseal of 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury (no. 178). 

The monk whose neck was wrung by an evil spirit incurred a just 
reward for tampering with a charter in order to increase the bishop’s 
rights at the expense of the priory (no. 41). Another monk, the 
notorious Peter of Basing, is described by the prior as being ‘at the 
roman court not merely as an erring sheep but as a stinking he goat, 
trying to vex the prior and convent with his horns and to throw back 
upon them his own sins’ (no. 200). Both Llanthony and Leeds priories 
suffered from the hospitality involved by their being situated on or near 
a public road (nos. 52, 119), and the latter house from the siege of Leeds 
castle (no. 511). In 1332-3 the bishop of Winchester petitioned the 
pope that when the bishop was present the prior should not use 
a pastoral staff in the city and diocese (no. 190). The appeal of one 
John Prickehare against Bishop Adam of Orlton, not hitherto printed, 
contains some good touches about the fate of Robert Baldock, even 
if it casts somewhat painful aspersions on Edward II, who is said to 
have remarked that, if he had no other weapon, he would crush 
Queen Isabella with his teeth (no. 233). A memorandum describes 
in interesting detail the reconciliation between Archbishop Stratford 
and the king in October 1341, which took place in Westminster Hall 
(no. 518). The documents relating to the mayor and constables of the 
staple of wool at Winchester (nos. 352-3) throw light on an obscure 
and apparently unknown office. The liberty in the mill called stemfri 
(no. 313), an unusual word, is possibly connected with stemnefreoch 
(stem-free), about which there is a quotation with reference to a mill in 
Ducange. The dispute between the prior and convent of St. Swithun’s 
and St. Elizabeth’s college about burial rights (no. 148), and no. 287, 
relating to the manner of Edward II’s coronation, are other examples 
of the wealth of valuable material contained in this Chartulary. 

Some useful notes are added to the text, references being given in 
the case of documents already known and printed, and of those whose 
original is still in the Cathedral library or elsewhere (e.g. nos. 398, 546). 
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Misprints, if they exist, are not easy to discover, but [King] Edmund 
on p. xxvi, seems to be an error for Edgar, though it is true that 
a fragment of a charter of Edmund is given in no. 535 e; and the abbey 
of Lyra (Lire) is in the diocese of Evreux and not York (no. 232), 
There is a good index, which has a valuable list of references to Win- 
chester ; but its usefulness is diminished by excluding the Introduction, 
and some of the proper names in the text, e.g. in the Poitiers dispatches. 
Perhaps. the bishops of Menevia and St. David’s might have been 
placed under one heading, and Pountif is Ponthieu not Poitou. 

A word of praise must be added of the manner in which the book 
has been produced, and the six photographic illustrations add to its 
attractiveness. CHARLES CLay, 


The Life of Bishop Wilfrid, by Eddius Stephanus. Text, Translation, 
and Notes by B. COLGRAVE. 83x 5%; pp. xix+ 19%. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1927. 12s. 6d. 

A new edition of this eighth-century biography is doubly welcome. 
To the historian this first-hand record of the early years of the English 
church in the north is of extreme value ; to the antiquary it is of no less 
importance for the sidelights it throws on the monuments of Anglian 
art. “The biographer, whether he be the singing-master from Kent or 
another, is, it must be confessed, a tiresome person. His Latin style 
is tiresome, and his partisanship more tiresome still. But Mr. Colgrave’s 
excellent translation delivers us from the former, and the latter gives, 
after all,an impression of the brilliant and restless Wilfrid for which we 
must not look in the pages of the more scholarly and charitable Bede. 
Indeed, even after twelve hundred years, Wilfrid’s story invites partisan- 
ship and controversy. The champion of orthodoxy, the friend of princes, 
the mouthpiece of the Roman court, was too quickly and too emphati- 
cally successful to escape the envy and criticism of his contemporaries. 
And humility, in spite of his biographer, was not one of his most 
conspicuous virtues. As bishop of York, the splendour of his household 
and his conception of the church’s authority were little likely to endear 
him to the secular rulers, and to the ill-will thus first aroused must be 
in great measure assigned .the troubles of his later life. But it is 
characteristic that their immediate cause lay in his own unwillingness 
to share with others, much less to forgo, any of his ecclesiastical 
dignities and possessions. Archbishop Theodore, coming from Rome 
to Canterbury, was soon impressed with the need for more bishops, 
and the consequent subdivision of the English dioceses. The See of 
York, embracing the two kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, was an 
obvious case in point, and Wilfrid’s opposition to anything of the sort, 
even making allowance for the current conception of ecclesiastical 
institutions as the private property of the dignitary, is little to his 
credit. The narrative of Eddius is discreetly silent on this point, but 
the constant references to ‘my’ bishopric, ‘ my’ monasteries and abbots, 
‘my’ priests and swdjecti, are amply enough to show in what light 
such things were regarded. For Wilfrid to appeal to Rome was natural, 
but not conciliatory ; and though Rome gave him a reply satisfactory 
to himself, it must have been with misgivings, which the event fully 
justified, as to the strength of her authority in distant Britain. The 
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written judgement of the Apostolic See, with its bulls and stamped 
seals, did not produce the required effect at the Northumbrian court, 
who did not scruple to suggest that the writings had been bought for 
a price. The appeal had done nothing but harm, and there followed 
years of enmity and exile for Wilfrid; and though Theodore eventually 
procured a reconciliation, which resulted in the restoration to Wilfrid 
by King Aldfrith of the See of York and the monasteries of Hexham and 
Ripon, the troubles soon began afresh, and the synod of ‘OQuestraefelda’, 
summoned to compose them, broke down on the same point, the 
authority of Rome. Wilfrid refused to recognize the power of the 
English church to decide on his claims, and another journey to Rome 
was the result. Both sides were heard at length by the Papal Court, 
who subsequently devoted, if Eddius is to be believed, seventy sittings, 
during a period of four months, to a full consideration of the points at 
issue. But though in substance their finding was for Wilfrid, the form 
of their decision was not as before. We have a picture of the Roman 
prelates inter se graccizantes et subridentes, nos autem celantes, They 
had realized that these stubborn northerners were not to be dealt with 
by direct admonition, and so the decision took the form of an order to 
Archbishop Berhtwald to summon a synod at which an agreement was 
to be reached, with a further appeal to Rome if the synod proved 
unsuccessful. Not till three years afterwards was it held, and though 
the message from Rome, in its Latin dress, met with a grudging recep- 
tion (‘We who need a translation’, grumbled a Northumbrian noble, 
‘should be glad to hear what the Apostolic authority says’), an agree- 
ment was reached, and Wilfrid was once again in possession of Ripon 
and Hexham, though not of the bishopric of York. It was the end of 
a stormy life. He was now an old man of seventy-three, and three years 
later he died at Oundle, after making careful division of the treasure 
of gold, silver, and precious stones which was stored up in his monastery 
at Ripon, and was evidently very considerable. A fourth part was to 
go to Rome, where he had ‘so often been delivered from trouble’, and 
where he had hoped to end his life. Forty-five years before he had 
made history at the synod of Whitby in the cause of Rome, and the 
course of his life had continued to make him her advocate and champion 
in Britain, in his own interest. C.R. PEERS. 


A History of the Fewish People. By MAX L. MARGOLIS and ALEx- 
ANDER MARX. 846; pp.xxii+825. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. 1927. $4. 

The Legacy of Israel. Planned by the late I. ABRAHAMS and edited 
by EDWYN R. BEVAN and CHARLES SINGER. 7$X5; pp. xxxix 
+551. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1927. 10s. 

These two volumes might well be studied together. The first is an 
admirable history of the Jewish people, set forth with that scrupulous 
fairness which we have learned to expect from Jewish scholars. It 
begins with the Semitic migrations and ends with the opening of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem by Lord Balfour in 1925. If, on 
occasion, the authors are inclined, in dealing with early history, to 
reproduce without criticism the substance of the Old Testament 
narratives, it is possible that they do not expect the reader to take 
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the details so seriously as he must be prepared to do when the age of 
legend is past. On the whole, the volume is a sober presentment 
of a great subject. The chapter bibliographies are brief, but useful. 
The Legacy of Israel is a production of a different order. Admirably 
illustrated, it is the latest volume of a series in which the contributions 
to modern civilization of Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages are 
discussed by well-known scholars. It is, in a sense, a companion 
volume to The Legacy of the Middle Ages, which was noticed in a recent 
number of this Fournal; for it is very largely concerned with the 
workings of the Jewish element in Christianity and Islam during the 
Middle Ages. But Israel is still a living force, as Dr. Montefiore 
points out in his eloquent epilogue, which is a plea on behalf of the 
possibilities of the future, and we realize this when, turning over the 
pages of the book, we find besides Spinoza, Heine, and Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the names of Bergson, Einstein, and Freud. But it is not of 
individual achievements that Dr. Montefiore is thinking. He sees what 
the imaginative reader of these essays can grasp—the essential character 
of the Hebrew religious genius, its permanent contribution to the spiritual 
life. This is seen in germ and in growth in the Old Testament, as the 
people and their tribal God grew together, until under the stress of 
great trial and under the instruction of psalmist and prophet there 
emerged the great conception of righteousness and the majestic God 
‘the Holy One of Israel’, who was at once the Father and the King 
of His people. Next, we come to the age of Hellenism, when Judaism 
spoke and thought in Greek among the Jews of the Dispersion, and 
through all the allegory and extravagance of Philo we catch the same 
note, and there is also a new hope which was denied to the men of 
the past. 
But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
And no torment shall touch them. 
In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died; 
And their departure was accounted to be their hurt, 
And their journeying away from us to be their ruin: 
But they are in peace. 


This is a voice of Hellenistic Judaism. In that age the Jews and 
their religion became known to the Graeco-Roman world, and we have 
the strange sight of the Phrygian divinity Sabazios (Kipios ZaPdgios) 
being worshipped in identification with Jahveh Sabaoth, the Lord of 
Hosts (Kiépios 3aBad6). But, in spite of the influence of Greek thought, 
the Jewish witness was still to righteousness and monotheism, and 
from A.D. 70 onwards Judaism withdrew from its commerce with the 
gentiles and sank back, wounded and bitter, upon itself. 

The next picture (leaving out, for the moment, the immense influence 
of Judaism upon Islam) is that of Jewish philosophers instructing the 
Latin West in the Middle Ages. It is true that the Arabs had been 
the masters of the Jews, but it was the bold and liberal thought of men 
like Moses Maimonides which bore fruit in the Samma of Aquinas. 
This is, however, not the immediate point, which is, again, the continuity 
of the religious idea, shining through the Aristotelianism or the 
Neo-Platonism of the philosophers. Yes, even in Spinoza’s seemingly 
impersonal thought, there is the echo of the voice of the prophet, as 
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those who remember Santayana’s brilliant essay will instantly realize. 
The contribution of Israel, carried through the ages, is displayed in 
a conception of the world and of God which grew apart from the 
cramping influence of dogma and authority, a simple theism which did 
not depend for support on the details of a revelation necessarily subject 
to historical criticism, or on a view of the world which scientific knowledge 
might destroy. A modern Jew is as little bound as was Philo to the 
letter of the Old Testament. What is really impressive is the age-long 
faithfulness of ‘little obscure Jewish communities through the ages, 
persecuted and despised, who kept alive the flame of purest monotheism, 
and the supremacy and divineness of the moral law’. Beyond the 
legalism and traditionalism (which, it would seem, require a different 
estimate from that to which we are accustomed), lies that sense at once 
practical, and, if hardly mystical, yet full of feeling—that sense of 
the way of life in which the root of the matter of religion consists. 
‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?’ 

But it is time to turn -to the individual essays in the book. The 
title-page bears the honoured name of Israel Abrahams, the Cambridge 
Reader in Talmudic, who was to have planned the book, but the death 
of ‘the greatest Jewish scholar that this country has produced’ (Canon 
Box on p. 374) caused it to be replanned under the care of two brilliant 
scholars, Dr. E. R. Bevan and Dr. Charles Singer. The Master of 
Balliol contributes a brief but admirable Prologue, and Sir George Adam 
Smith opens with a fascinating chapter on the Hebrew genius as 
exhibited in the Old Testament. Then Dr. Bevan takes us into the 
world of Hellenistic Judaism, in which the Jews of the Dispersion tried 
to ‘find the right relation between Hebraic religion and Greek philo- 
sophy and culture’, a problem which they bequeathed to the Christian 
church. Professor Burkitt tells of the debt of Christianity to Judaism 
with that easy lucidity of which he is a master. Then we learn from 
Mr. Herford of the influence of Judaism on Jews from Hillel to 
Mendelssohn, and from Mr. Guillaume of the profound impress which 
Judaism made upon Mohammed and, through him, on the Kuran and 
Islam. 

So we pass to the Middle Ages. Dr.and Mrs. Singer deal at length 
with the Jewish factor in medieval thought and with Hebrew scholar- 
ship in the Middle Ages among Latin Christians. Canon Box writes 
learnedly on Hebrew studies in the Reformation period and after, 
beginning with Erasmus (who seems never to have mastered Hebrew), 
Pico della Mirandola, and Reuchlin, and ending with the two great 
English Hebraists of the eighteenth century, Kennicott and Lowth. 

Professor Isaacs opens out what is for some of us a new field in his 
treatment of the influence of Judaism on Western law, and Dr. Selbie, 
in ‘The Influence of the Old Testament on Puritanism’, handles an old 
subject with his usual persuasive reasonableness. 

Jewish thought in the.modern world, and the influence of the Hebrew 
Bible on European languages are dealt with by Dr. Roth and Professor 
Meillet, while Mr. Laurie Magnus attempts to estimate the Hebrew 
legacy in modern literature, in an essay which ends on an admirable 
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note of reconciliation. ‘For Hellenism and Hebraism are not contrary 
but complementary ; and if Plato could be called “ Moses Atticus” by 
a reader in the second century A.D., readers in the twentieth century 
should be skilful to discern that modern literature is inextricably 
Greek and Hebrew, since it inherits and enhances the glory of Greece 
and the righteousness of Zion.’ F. J. E. Raby, 


Periodical Literature 


The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 2, no. 2, includes :—Gold medal 
of Queen Mary Tudor; Excavations at Ur; Egyptian antiquities; 
Gold and silver coins; Roman pavement from Horkstow; Early 
Chinese pottery ; A Chinese fresco; Prism once belonging to Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

The English Historical Review, October 1927, contains :—The early 
history of the Parliamentary Declaration of Treason, by Prof. S. Rezneck; 
Brice Fisher, M.P., a mid-eighteenth-century merchant and his con- 
nexions, by L. B. Namier; The Coalition ministries of 1827; ii, The 
Goderich ministry, by A. Aspinal; The ‘ Dreikaiserbundnis’ and the 
Eastern question, 1877-8, by W. A. Gauld; Henry II, duke of 
Normandy, by R. L. Poole; Edward I’s case against Philip the Fair 
over Gascony in 1298, by H. Rothwell ; The Parliamentary representa- 
tion of King’s Lynn before 1500, by Miss May McKisack; The ‘ Pro- 
tection’ of the servants of members of Parliament, by A. S. Turberville. 

History, October 1927, contains :—The teaching of history in France, 
by Prof. C. V. Langlois ; Athenian democracy, by M. Cary; History in 
Pantomime, by A. H. Dodd; Historical revisions: xliii, Lord Salisbury 
and Turkey, by W. N. Medilicott. 

Antiquity, vol. 1, no. 3, contains :—Prehistoric agriculture in Britain, 
by E. C. Curwen; The development and antiquity of the Scottish 
brochs, by A. O. Curle; Prehistoric Galilee, by F. Turville Petre; 
Oswaid Spengler and the theory of historical cycles, by R. G. Colling- 
wood; Explorations in the northern Fayum, by Miss G. Caton- 
Thompson. The number also contains the following short notes :— 
Ur of the Chaldees ; Stonehenge Avenue, by R. C. C. Clay ; Caerleon ; 
Sir Flinders Petrie’s excavations in Palestine; Rock shelter at La 
Geniére ; Saharan rock-paintings ; Abyssinian megaliths ; Recent work 
in Greek lands. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 57, part 1, 
includes:—The beginning of civilization: Presidential address by 
H. J. E. Peake; The Chancelade skull, by W. J. Sollas; A preliminary 
report on the stone huts of Vechtkop, Orange Free State, by C. van 
Riet Lowe and R.A. Dart; The custodian of tradition, by J. E. G. de 
Montmorency. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 34, 
no. 20, and vol. 35, no. 1, contains:—Burlington Architectus, by 
F. Kimball. 
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Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 25, part 2, includes :— Old 
Hampton Court Palace revealed, by E. Law; The stones of London, 
by J. Allen Rowe; Carlyle as an historian, by G. M. Trevelyan. 

The Burlington Magazine, September 1927, includes an article on 
some Buddhist frescoes from China, by W. P. Yetts. 

October 1927 includes:—A tapestry at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
by Sir Frederick Fry and A. F. Kendrick; William of Gloucester, 
goldsmith to King Henry III, by J. G. Noppen. 

November 1927, contains an article on recently discovered paintings 
from Tell El Amarna, by H. Frankfort. 

The Connoisseur, September 1927, includes an article on a cup of 
crystal and silver gilt at Yateley church, Hants, by W. W. Watts. 

November 1927, contains an article on the Reliquary of the Holy 
Thorn in the Waddesdon bequest at the British Museum, by Joseph 
Destrée. 

The Geographical Fournal, October 1927, contains an article on the 
Thames Drainage system and the age of the Strait of Dover, by L. D. 
Stamp. 

Matamtes 1927, includes:—Alexander’s campaign on the Indian 
North-West Frontier, by Sir Aurel Stein; The Thames-Rhine problem, 
by J. W. Gregory. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 16, part 2, contains :—Publius 
Paquius Proculus, by M. Della Corte; A Roman law concerning piracy, 
by H. Stuart Jones; The Roman town-walls of Arles, by R. E. M. 
Wheeler; A Roman arbitration of the second century B.C., by M. 
Cary; Studies in the Roman province Galatia: x, the Romans in 
Galatia, by Sir W. M. Ramsay; Roman Britain in 1926, by R. G. 
Collingwood and Miss M. V. Taylor; Two resolutions of the Dionysiac 
artists from Angora: i, The Angora inscription revised, by W. H. 
Buckler and J. Keil. 

The Library, vol. 8, no. 2, contains :—Relations between London and 
Edinburgh printers and stationers (-1640), by F.S. Ferguson; Richard 
Tottell, his life and work, by H. J. Byrom; Keep the Widow Waking: 
a lost play by Dekker (concluded), by C. Sisson; The Cambridge 
University Press: John Siberch, by G. J. Gray ; Cancels and Stubs, by 
R. W. Chapman. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 6, contains :— Payne 
of East Grinsted; Pedigree of Stint or Stynt, by Col. J. C. Tyler; 
Pedigree of Jay of Whitcliff Park, Berkeley, Glos., by Col. J.C. Tyler ; 
Pedigrees of the families of Averenches and Crevequer of County Kent, 
by J. R. Dunlop; London Pedigrees and Coats of Arms; Pedigree of 
Throckmorton of Throckmorton and Coughton, by G. A. Moriarty ; 
The early Throckmortons, by G. A. Moriarty. 

Vol. 6, part 7, contains :—The early Throckmortons; Pedigree of the 
family of Crioll or Kyriell, co. Kent, by J. Renton Dunlop; Pedigree 
of Bisley or Beesley of Abingdon, by F. C. Beazley ; Blundell of Great 
Linford and Cardington, with Irish connexions, by J. H. Blundell; The 
Watsons of Aitherine, Fife, by J. A. Inglis; London pedigrees and 
coats of arms ; Payne of East Grinsted. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 2, no. 2, 
contains:—Glass Painters of Birmingham: Francis Eginton, 1737- 
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1805; Eighteenth century windows in St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, by 
J. A. Knowles ; Long Melford church, Suffolk, and its portrait glass, 
by the late J. D. Le Couteur; A history of the York school of glass- 
painting: v, The economics of York stained glass, by J. A. Knowles; 
English importations of foreign stained glass in the early nineteenth 
century, by B. Rackham. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 7, parts 1 and 2, contains :— 
The autonomous coinage of Smyrna, by J. G. Milne ; Richborough coin- 
problems, by F. S. Salisbury ; Unpublished seventeenth-century tokens 
in the collection of William Gilbert, by W. Gilbert ; Imitations of the 
drachma of Varahran V struck at Merv, by Col. Allotte de la Fuye; 
The collection of coins at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Vol.7, part 3.contains:—Greek coins acquired by the British Museum, 
in 1926, by G. F. Hill ; A find of Roman coins at Clapton-in-Gordano, 
Somerset, by F. S. Salisbury ; Sestertius and denarius under Aurelian, 
by H. Mattingly; Notes on the coinage of Roman Britain under the 
first tetrarchy, by L. Laffranchi ; Leicester hoard of ‘ Tealby’ pennies 
of Henry II, by L. A. Lawrence; Articles of the mint of Pesaro, by 
G. Castellani ; Recently discovered English hoards, by G. C. Brooke; 
A find of denarii from the Peiraeus. 

The British Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 17, contains :—The North- 
ampton and Southampton mints, by W. C. Wells; A hoard of coins 
of Aethelred II found in Ireland, by W. C. Wells; Assays and imita- 
tions, foreign and native, of the late Saxon period, 975-1066, by H. A. 
Parsons; The chronology of the Hiberno-Danish coinage, by H. A. 
Parsons; The sequence of mint-marks preceding, during, and suc- 
ceeding the restoration of Henry VI, by R.C. Carlyon-Britton ; Royal 
charities, by Miss H. Farquhar ; An emergency coinage in Ireland, by 
Miss H. Farquhar ; Some portrait medals struck between 1745 and 
1752 for Prince Charles Edward, by Miss H. Farquhar; The attri- 
bution of the ‘B R’ monogram on Charles I’s coins, by Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson ; Some entries of numismatic interest in the Master’s 
accounts of the Merchant Tailors’ Gild of Dublin, 1553-61, by 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson ; Orders, decorations, and medals given to 
the British Navy, Army, and Flying Force in the Great War, by 
Major W. J. Freer; Arnold Village tokens, by F. E. Burton; South 
Notts Yeomanry medals, by F. E. Burton; Gold and silver medals 
of the Honourable East India Company, by C. Winter. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 13, no. 3, contains:—The Suffolk and 
Norfolk Beach yawls, by E. R. Cooper; The Hughes-Suffren cam- 
paigns, by Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond; A French 
eighteenth-century document on the construction of galleys, by F. W. 
Brooks; The naval uniform of 1748, by D. B. Smith; The Journal of 
Commander Thomas Colby, 1797-1815, by Edward Fraser; Details 
of a Dutch ship, 1585; A Bronze Age anchor, by M. A. Murray; 
A seventeenth-century coaster, by F. Bernelle; A suggested deck 
plan of a late sixteenth-century ship; A Roman figure-head, by 
E. W. H. Fyers. 

Vol. 13, no. 4, contains :—The history of the Anchor, by Dr. F. 
Moll; The Judges of the High Court of Admiralty, by W. Senior ; 
Hughes and Suffren, by Admiral G. A. Ballard ; Castles in the Sea, 
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by G. Robinson; Ordnance in the Navy, 1512-13; Watchmen in the 
Dockyards. 

F¥ournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, July 1927, con- 
tains: —A Treatise on the Art of War, by Thomas Audley ; Old Army 
customs, by Lt.-Col. A. Wilson; The King’s marshalmen, by Major 
C. L. Gordon ; Cromwell’s regiments, by Sir Charles Firth ; The Caith- 
ness Fencibles tartan, by J. M. Bullock: Our present knowledge of 
past British uniform dress, by P. W. Reynolds; The will of Captain 
Robert Keayne ; Army Inspection Returns, by Rev. P. Sumner; The 
‘Cumberland’ Society, by Lt.-Col. Sir Godfrey Dalrymple-White ; 
Monuments and memorials of soldiers in the City of London, by 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie. 

October 1927, contains :—The battle of Monmouth, 1778: a review, 
by Major-General J. C. Dalton; The loyal and friendly society 
of The Blew and Orange, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The strategy 
of Harold Hardrada in the invasion of 1066, by G. A. Auden ; Crom- 
well’s regiments (concluded), by Sir Charles Firth; The mystery 
of Walker’s ear: a story of the 28th regiment of Foot in 1764, by 
A. L. Burt. 

The fifteenth volume of the Walpole Society contains :—The painted 
windows in the chapel of The Vyne in Hampshire, by G. McN. Rush- 
forth; John Bushnell, sculptor, by Katharine A. Esdaile ; Tilly Kettle, 
by the late J. D. Milner; John Sell Cotman’s letters from Normandy, 
edited by H. Isherwood Kay. 

Ancient Egypt, September 1927, contains :— Waxed tablets of the 
third century B.c., by H. I. Bell; A Ptolemaic holiday, by Sir Flinders 
Petrie; Obsidian, by G. A. Wainwright ; Glozel again. 

Archaeologia Acliana, 4th series, vol. 4, contains: —The armorials of 
the county palatine of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair ; Potteries on 
the Tyne, and other northern potteries during the eighteenth century, 
by Francis Buckley; A memoir of John George Hodgson, by John 
Oxberry ; The Golden Pots: notes on a series of socketed stones in 
Redesdale, by H. L. Honeyman ; Six silver ring-brooches of the four- 
teenth century from Northumberland, by Parker Brewis ; The Roman 
wall at Denton Bank, Great Hill, and Heddon on the Wall, by Parker 
Brewis and F.G. Simpson; A memoir of John Crawford Hodgson, by 
F, W. Dendy; Excavations at Benwell (Condercum), by J. A. Petch ; 
Finchale priory, by C. R. Peers. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 11, 
contains :—The Honour of Old Wardon, by the late W. Farrer, with 
an introduction by Prof. J. Tait; Early Records of Turvey and its 
neighbourhood, part 1: a, the Drayton charters, b, the Halstead 
charters, by G. H. Fowler; Ecclesiastical troubles in Dunstable, 
c. 1616, by S. Payton; Inventory of Toddington Manor house, 1644, 
by J. H. Blundell; Note on the Peyvre family, by G. H. Fowler. 

The Bradford Antiquary, October 1927, contains:—Rooley Hall 
and its associations, by W. E. Preston; Incised bronze palstave found 
at Drebley-in-Wharfedale, by R. Butterfield ; Notes on Adwalton Fair, 
by W. Robertshaw; Perambulation of the boundaries of the township 
of Stanbury, by W. E. Preston. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 2, no. 2, contains :—Literary 
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Tradition and early Greek code-makers, by F. E. Badcock ; John de 
Warenne and the gvo warranto proceedings in 1279, by G. Lapsley; 
The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Colloquy of Poissy, by H. O. Even. 
nett ; Treaties of Guarantee, by J. W. Headlam-Morley ; Edward I’s 
exercise of the right of presentation to benefices as shown by the Patent 
Rolls, by R. A. R. Hartridge ; The distribution of Assignment in the 
Treasurer’s Receipt Roll, Michaelmas, 1364-5, by A. Steel ; A French 
minister at Vienna, 1806-7, by H. Butterfield ; The late Professor J. B, 
Bury, by J. P. Whitney. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 5, part 2, 
contains:—The Grime’s Graves problem in the light of recent researches, 
by A. Leslie Armstrong ; The silted-up lake of Hoxne and its con- 
tained flint implements, by J. Reid Moir; Palaeolithic industries from 
the Great Ouse gravels at and near St. Neots, by C. F. Tebbutt; 
Report on a skeleton found at Mundford assigned by the finders to 
the Bronze Age, by Sir Arthur Keith; An Acheulean palaeolithic 
workshop site at Whitlingham near Norwich, by J. E. Sainty ; An 
association of thin butted celts with leaf-shaped arrowheads at Drow 
Hill, by J. Turner; Further report on the epi-palaeolithic factory site 
at Lower Halstow, Kent, by J. P. T. Burchell; Observations on the 
provenance of the Thames Valley pick, Swalecliffe, Kent, by F. H. 
Worsfold ; Upper palaeolithic man in East Anglia, by J. Reid Moir. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, 4th series, 
vol. 11, part 1, contains :—Shropshire members of Parliament (con- 
tinued), by H. T. Weyman; The Grey Friars of Bridgnorth, by 
Prebendary Clark-Maxwell; The King’s Head Inn and Town Walls 
in Shrewsbury, by J. A. Morris; Will of Admiral John Benbow ; 
Report by Sir Frederic Kenyon on the late Lord Brownlow’s papers 
at Ashridge Park ; Some old Shropshire houses and their owners, by 
H. E. Forrest ; References to Wales and the Marches in the Penshurst 
Place MSS., by Caroline A. J. Skeel; The Dettons of Wheathill, by 
Rev. R. C. Purton ; Dug-out canoes from Shropshire, by Lily F. Chitty; 
Three sepulchral stones discovered at Wroxeter in 1752: an address 
by Dr. John Ward, V.P.R.S. in 1755, with introduction by J. A. Morris; 
The earliest book of the Drapers’ Company, Shrewsbury (continued) ; 
The so-called seal of the Bridgnorth Grey Friars, by Prebendary 
Clark-Maxwell; Inquisition Post Mortem on the death of William 
Greenowes, of Endon Burnell and Oldbury, by Rev. R. C. Purton; 
Shropshire briefs in the registers of Edlingham, co. Northumberland, 
by Rev. E. J. Tayleur; Bronze spear-head from Petton, by Lily F. 
Chitty ; Bronze implements found near Castle Bryn Amlwg, Bettws-y- 
Crwyn, by Lily F. Chitty ; Scabbard end found in Watling Street 
near All Stretton, by Lily F. Chitty ; Local bequests in the Will of 
John Jones of London and Hampton on Thames, Middlesex, 1692, by 
B. Garside ; Lord Clive’s statue, by Col. H. Southam; Deed of ex- 
change between Haughmond abbey and Wombridge priory, by Rev. 
W..G. D. Fletcher ; The will of Thomas Banaster, 1473, by Rev.W.G. D. 
Fletcher. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 68, contains the following 
articles: —Excavations in the Caburn, near Lewes, by E. Curwen and 
E. C. Curwen; Discovery of a Carthaginian coin near the Caburn, 
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by S. Spokes; The early history of the Honor of Petworth, by L. F. 
Salzman ; No. 173 High Street, Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey ; Notes on 
the heraldry of Goring and Covert, by Fane Lambarde ; Excavations 
at Hardham camp, Pulborough, by S. E. Winbolt ; Houses in the close 
at Chichester, by I.C. Hannah; St. Richard de Wych and the vicarage 
at Brighton, by A. O. Jennings; The parish churches of Lewes in the 
fourteenth century, by W. H. Godfrey ; Miscellaneous earthworks near 
Brighton, by H. S. Toms; Peacock’s school, Rye, by A. F. de P. 
Worsfield ; Coats of arms in Sussex churches, by Fane Lambarde ; 
Recent finds at Bramber castle, by F. Duke and E. C. Curwen; The 
family of Marten of Sussex, by A. E. Marten; The Royal Arms 
(Punch House), Chichester, by W. H. Godfrey ; Some former parishes 
in Chichester, by W. D. Peckham; The manors of the archbishops in 
Sussex, by Mary S. Holgate; Probable pressure-flakers of antler from 
Harrow Hill, by E. C. Curwen ; Some hollow-scrapers from Seaford, 
by J. G. D. Clark; A flint celt from Middleton; Beaker found at 
Worthing, by H. R. P. Wyatt; Bronze object from Hurstpierpoint ; 
Second brass of Claudius found at Binderton; The divorce of Sir 
William Barentyne, by F. Ward; Warnham terrier, 1635, by W. 
Hooper ; Battle church plate, by F. Lambarde; St. Anne’s church, 
Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey. 

The Scottish Historical Review, October 1927, contains :—The Law 
of the Throne: Tanistry and the introduction of the law of Primogeni- 
ture, by J. H. Stevenson ; Queen Mary in the counties of Dumbarton 
and Argyll, by T. A. Small; Two early English occupations in Scotland 
—theiradministrative organization, by D. W. Hunter Marshall; Records 
of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1589-1603, by W. Angus ; The authority of 
an Anonymous Report to Propaganda, 1655, by M. V. Hay; The 
marriage of James II, by J. H. Baxter; Burke and Hare. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 57, 
part 1, contains :—The early crosses of East and West Meath, by 
H. S. Crawford; Notes on the formation of the first two Irish regi- 
ments in the service of Spain in the eighteenth century, by the Marquis 
MacSwiney of Mashanaglass; Notes on the Liber Primus Kilken- 
niensis, by C. McNeill; The Poddle river and its branches, by Rev. 
M. V. Ronan; Where was Tor Inis, the island fortress of the Fomo- 
rians ?, by H. Morris; Teamhair Luachra, by J. J. Doyle ; The Bally- 
liffin find of moulds for bronze implements, by W. Bremer ; Prehistoric 
remains at Clonoulty, co. Tipperary, by E. W. M. Murphy; The 
round tower of Kinneigh, co. Cork, by H. S. Crawford. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 10, no. 5, 
contains :—The Book of Survey and Distribution for co. Kildare ; Sir 
Edward Lovett Pearce, architect, by T. U. Sadleir; Hearth Money 
Roll for County Dublin, 1664; Extracts from Carlow Vestry Book, 
1702, by Canon Ridgeway. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 38, contains :—Merioneth notes, by T. P. Ellis; 
A synopsis of two tours made in Wales in 1775 and in 1811, by Sir 
Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart., and his son, the Rev. Sir Thomas Gery 
Cullum, Bart.: from a transcript in the National Library of Wales, by 
Herbert M. Vaughan; Calendar of Wynn (of Gwydir) Papers, 1515- 
1690, in the National Library of Wales and elsewhere, a review by 
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Prof. Caroline A. J. Steel; The Wynn Papers, 1515-1690, a resumé 
and an appreciation by Miss Marjorie Foljambe Hall; Welsh tribal 
law and custom, a review by Prof. J. E. Lloyd; The troubles of 
Dr. William Lucy, by T. Richards; Edmund Prys, by Archdeacon 
A. Owen Evans. 

The Indian Antiquary, September 1927, contains:—Thomas Cana, 
by T. K. Joseph; Historical bias in Indian history, by the late S. M., 
Edwardes and H. L. O. Garrett ; The Guhila kings of Mewar, by R. R. 
Halder; The Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas of Rama-Sarman 
(Tarkavagisa), by Sir George Grierson. 

The October number contains :—Thomas Cana and his copper plate 
grant, by Rev. H. Hosten and T. K. Joseph ; Some South Indian gold 
coins, by R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar; Morvi plate, by D. B. 
Diskalbar. 

The November number contains :— Maiyilarpu, by Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar; Jean de Thévenot’s account of Surat, by H. G., 
Rawlinson; Notes on currency and coinage among the Burmese, by 
Sir Richard Temple; Discovery of an ancient inscription in the 
Jhalawar, by S. Chern; The Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas of 
Rama-Sarman (Tarkavagisa), by Sir George Grierson. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 19, part 1, contains :—Zeda inscription of the 
year 11, by S. Konow; Barah copper plate of Bhojadeva: Vikrama- 
Samvar 893, by Hirananda Sastri; Mamdapur inscription of Kanhara: 
Saka 1172. by L. D. Barnett ; Two inscriptions from Kolhapur and 
Miraj: Saka 1058-1066, by L. D. Barnett; Antirigam plates of 
Jayabhanjadeva, by Tarini Charan Rath; Inscription of the time of 
Hammir of Ranthambhor, dated (V. S.) 1345, by R. R. Halder. 

Palestine Museum, Ferusalem: Bulletins nos. 2 and 3 contain— 
A Bronze Age deposit from a cave near Neby Rubin, by Dr. L. A. 
Mayer, with a note on the bones found, by Dr. Harkness; A Bronze 
Age necropolis at Ramath Gan near Tell el Jerisheh, by J. Ory; 
Pottery of the middle Bronze Age and bronze objects from Ness Ziona 
in the Wady Hanin, by J. Ory ; Note on the discovery of 17 Byzantine 
gold coins from Khirbet Abu Zu‘Eize, by P. L. O. Guy, with a descrip- 
tion of the coins, by C. Lambert; Selected types of Bronze Age 
Pottery, by Rev. W. J. Phythian-Adams and Miss G, R. Levy. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 31, no. 3, contains :— 
Notes on representations of Socrates and of Diogenes and other Cynics, 
by W. Amelung; Punic urns from the precinct of Tanit at Carthage, 
by D. B. Harden; The origin and development of the alphabet, by 
P. L. Ullman; A late type of wheel-made lamps from Corinth, by 
O. Broneer; A Graeco-Parthian portrait head of Mithradates I,by D.M. 
Robinson ; Some inscriptions on vases, by J. D. Beazley. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, October 1927,contains:— 
The tombof Meresankh, a great-granddaughter of Queen Hetep-Heres I 
and Sneferuw, by Dr. Reisner ; Some German woodcut illustrations. 

Old-Time New England, October 1927, contains :—The origin of log- 
houses in the United States, by H. C. Mercer; Captain Thomas Coram, 
New England shipbuilder and founder of the Foundling Hospital, 
London, by Marjorie Bunbury ; The first trading port of the Plymouth 
colony, by P. H. Lombard; The Glebe house, Woodbury, Conn., by 
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H. W. Kent; Trades and occupations in eighteenth-century New 
England. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. 57, 
parts 1-2, includes:—The Stone Age of Northern Europe, by L. Franz; 
The over-estimation of Homo Aurignacensis Hauseri, Klaatsch, by J. 
Szombathy ; Roman skulls from the Steiermark, by V. Lebzelter ; 
The earliest bell beakers in Austria, by J. Bayer ; The human race 
in the upper Palaeolithic, a reply to J. Szombathy, by K. Saller, with a 
reply by J. Szombathy and a further note by K. Saller; The ruined 
townships east of the Neusiedler See, by F. Miihlhofer. Parts 3 and 4 
consist of the Sitzungsberichte, with summaries of papers read at the 
Congress of the German and Vienna Anthropological Societies at 
Salzburg in 1926. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
vol. 12, parts 4 and 5, includes :—Mycenae and the Mycenean civiliza- 
tion, by J. Leclercq; Bismarck and Belgium (1866-7), by L. Leclére ; 
The Belgian flag, by J. Cuvelier. 

Bulletin de l Académie Royale d Archéologie de Belgique, 1926, con- 
tains:—The Society of Brothers in Arms of the First Empire, by 
E. J. Soil de Moriame ; Observations on the seal of the ‘ Het Besloten 
Hof’ convent at Herenthals, by G. de Maidy; The seal of the convent 
of the Besloten Hof at Herenthals, by F. Donnet. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 45, parts 3 and 4, contains :—i, The vision- 
ary dream of the pregnant mother in medieval and ancient literature, 
by Mgr. F. Lanzoni; Saint Thomas of Emissa and the life of Saint 
Martha, by P. Peeters; Roman hagiology and archaeology: ii, The 
sanctuary of the Apostles on the Appian Way ; iii, Recent publications, 
by H. Delehaye; Letters of Indulgence; iv, fourteenth century, by 
H. Delehaye; Notes on the legend of St. Hubert, by M. Coens. 

Bulletin de Institut Archéologique Bulgare, vol. 4, contains :—The 
portrait of Prince Boris at Verona, by J. Ivanov; Ancient Bulgarian 
gold jewellery from Madara, by K. Miatev; New finds in the grave 
mounds at Duvantri, by B. Filov; A new replica of the resting satyr 
of Praxiteles, by I. Welkov; A new military diploma of Domitian, 
by I. Welkov; Ancient monuments in Bulgaria, by G. I. Kazarow ; 
The paintings in the church of the Virgin at Peé, by V. R. Petkovié ; 
The monastery of Poganovo, by A. Grabar; The tradition of Sassanide 
art amongst the ancient Bulgarians, by A. Protitch ; Byzantine monu- 
ments at Curtea de Arges, by O. Tafrali; A prehistoric tumulus near 
the village of Balbonnar, by V. Mikov; Archaeological discoveries in 
Bulgaria in 1925-6, by I. Welkov; Finds of coins in Bulgaria in 1925-6, 
by N. A. Mouchmov. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 86, parts 1-2, contains the following 
articles: —The abbey of Notre-Dame at Déols, by J. Hubert; The 
church at Merlevenez, by R. Grand; Was Angers cathedral burnt in 
1032 ?, by Canon Urseau; The chapel of St. Lucy in the church of 
St. Leonard, Haute-Vienne, by L. Roy; The Maselles monument at 
Thésée, by Dr. Lesneur; Ancient sarcophagus in the chateau of St. 
Aignan, by E. Michon; Representations of St. Barbe, by Comte 
de Lapparent. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 25, Avril-Juin 1927, contains the following 
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articles:—The true origin of Carmona, Spain, and archaeological 
discoveries in the Alcores, by G. Bonsor; Gallic weapons depicted on 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman monuments, by P. Couissin ; The Hall- 
statt cemetery at Joyasses, Chouilly, by M. Favret; Crete and the 
hyperborean legends, by C. Picard; Some verses of Virgil, by P, 
Boyancé. 

Vol. 26, Juillet--Septembre 1927, contains:—The Ptolemaic map of 
Cyrene, by T. Reinach; The eastern pediment of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, by P. de La Coste-Messeli¢re; The concluding portions of 
M. Couissin and M. Favret’s articles mentioned above ; Romanesque 
porches in Basse-Normandie, by A. Létienne; New oculists’ stamps, 
by E. Espérandieu. 

Revue Anthropologique, 1927, nos. 7-9, Juillet--Septembre. Bosch 
Gimpera and Rafols conclude their studies in neolithic and aeneolithic 
France, emphasizing the relations between Spain and Brittany. The 
megalithic period of the Pyrenees is held to have begun in the 
aeneolithic. Dr. Guiart has an interesting paper on the racial affinities 
of the Galates, regarding them as tall, short-headed blondes, still 
recognizable in twenty-eight departments in the north and east of 
France, but most typical of Lorraine, Franche-Comté, and Savoy. 
There are also contributions on the second rock-shelter of La Roque 
(Montespan, Haute-Garonne), and cupules on disc-hammers assigned 
to the palaeolithic period. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxvii, nos. 3-4 (Masson et Cie, Sept. 1927). 
An illustrated description of the cave of Gouérris at Lespugue, Haute- 
Garonne, is contributed by Dr. René de Saint-Périer. The first human 
occupation was early in the period of La Madeleine, before the harpoon 
was invented: later occupants had the harpoon and lit fiercer fires 
than their predecessors, but their artistic productions were negligible. 
After the period of Mas d’Azil the cave was used for burials, after 
which no stalagmite has formed. Theories on the origin of man before 
and after Darwin are discussed by M. Piveteau, and Prof. Boule reviews 
three works on Pithecanthropus (p. 389), also Mr. Morant’s study of the 
Chancelade skull (Annals of Eugenics, i, 257). Work in England on 
Pleistocene geology (Warwickshire Avon and Great Ouse terraces) is 
noticed (pp. 395-8), and in a review on p. 405 M. Luquet notes that 
the Haguenau district north of Strassburg shows a local variety of the 
Celtic civilization which flourished in eastern France and northern 
Germany during the Bronze Age—a statement which will not be 
universally accepted. Some interesting facts with regard to the people 
of the Terpen in Holland are brought out in a review on p. 419; and 
the earliest population of America is discussed in two reviews (pp. 409, 
423). There are also two communications from M. Vayson de Pradenne 
impeaching the validity of the Glozel discoveries. 

Bulletin et Mémoires de la Société d Anthropologie de Paris, 1926, 
nos. 4-6. The archaeological papers are:—(i) A trial-section in the 
northern rampart of the Camp de Chassey (cf. Budletin, December 1925): 
(ii) A human skull differing from the Neanderthal type, found in the 
Grotte des Hyénes, Constantine, Algeria; and (iii) The prehistoric 
stations of Les Rochettes, Dordogne, dating from the transition from 
Le Moustier to Aurignac, with section showing six levels. 
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L’Homme Préhistorique, 1927, nos. 3-4. Details are given of the 
human bones and teeth found in the neolithic burial-chamber (ad/ée 
couverte) called La Cave aux Fées (Brueil, Seine-et-Oise), the cephalic 
index of thirty skulls ranging between 67-4 and 89-8 and apparently 
indicating two races. Dr. Bergier contributes notes on the neolithic 
sites of Sérignan (Vaucluse) ; and several neolithic polishing-stones are 
cited in connexion with one from St. Pierre-lés-Nemours (Seine-et- 
Marne). A shell-mound at Le Crotoy (Somme) is dated somewhere 
between the Gaulish and medieval periods. 

Nos. 5-6. M. Schleicher describes once more the modern industry 
of flint-knapping, with illustrations from French sources and a short 
bibliography. The prehistoric factory at Ségor (Plassac, Charente- 
Inférieure) described by M. Chainet produced large arrow-heads as 
well as Le Moustier forms and is therefore of uncertain date. A 
Bronze Age helmet found at Armancourt, Oise, is also illustrated. 

Nos, 7-8. The principal paper is by M. Adrien de Mortillet, on the 
evolution of the brooch, with fifty-six illustrations and select biblio- 
graphy. M. Chapelet describes the dolmen or stone chamber of 
St. Germain-lés-Corbeil, Seine-et-Oise, and figures the contents, in- 
cluding Pressigny flint, a transverse arrow-head, and pottery with 
finger-nail impressions on an applied band. There are three pages on 
the mysterious finds at Glozel, giving the opinions of M. de Mortillet 
and the Abbé Breuil. 

Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Reproductions de Manuscrits a 
Peintures, vol. 10, contains:—Notes on Hindu paintings in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, by E. Blochet ; The MSS. in the collection of 
Henry Yates Thompson, by Seymour de Ricci. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de La 
Corrésze, vol. 49, part 2, contains:—Uzerche and its seneschals, by M. 
de Lamaze; Two portraits of Marmontel, by L. Lacrocq ; The canton 
of Larche during the Revolution (continued), by R. Laffon; A biblio- 
graphy of the horse (continued), by L. de Nussac; The regular clergy 
in Limousin, 1766-91. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 16, contains:—The ornament of 
Stone Age painted ceramic, by W. Bremer; Finds of solidi in Finn- 
land, by A. Hackmann; Microliths from Prerow, by L. Janssen; The 
Etruscans as an old Italian race, by C. Schuchardt; Were there true 
pile dwellings in prehistoric times on the Federsee ?, by W. Staudacher ; 
Terra sigillata with roller stamp decoration, by W. Unverzagt ; Unusual 
bronze objects from Brandenburg, by R. Beltz ; Slav tumuli at Neuhof, 
by G. Bersu; The Angrivarian wall at Lesse on the Weser, by G. 
Heimbs ; A Wendish silver treasure from Blumenhagen, by W. Karbe ; 
An iron helmet from Bremen, by A. Lonke; A Slav well at Deetz, by 
K. H. Marschalleck ; An ornamented bone plate from the Mesolithic 
site at Riigen, by W. Petzsch; New neolithic discoveries at Riigen, 
by W. Petzsch; A Hallstatt house at Entringen, by H. Reinerth ; 
The early neolithic habitation site of Duvensee, by G. Schwantes ; 
Early German monuments in the neighbourhood of Sooden on the 
Werra, by P. Kupka and W. Bremer; The‘ Schnurkeramik’ in Sieben- 
biirgen, by M. Roska: Celtic grave in Siebenbiirgen, by M. Roska. 

Vol. 17 contains:—The Angrivarii-Cherusci frontier wall and the 
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two battles in the year 16 between Arminius and Germanicus, by 
G. Bersu, G. Heimbs, H. Lange, and C. Schuchardt ; Hallstatt girdle 
plate and leather girdle from Achmim, by R. Forrer; Microliths with 
‘ Dornansatz’, by L. Janssen ; Stag’s horn axes, by H. Lange; Velem 
S. Vid, by Frhr. K. v. Miske; Saxon burials at Stade, by H. Miiller- 
Brauel; Mesolithic graves in Brandenburg? by M. Schneider, with 
a reply by K. Hohmann; A pre-glacial artefact (?) from Thuringia, 
by W. Soergel; Early forms of ‘kidney rings’ from the Mark of 
Brandenburg, by E. Sprockhoff; The Barum hoard, by E. Sprockhoff; 
Settlements of the middle Hallstatt period in the Swabian Alps, by 
G. Kraft ; Bronze Age hoard at Offenbach, by J. Renck; Early Bronze 
Age burial sites at GOttersitz, by H. Schaal; Witzen and Starzeddel, 
two camps of the Lausitz culture, by C. Schuchhardt ; A Stone Age 
find at Alversdorf, by E. Sprockhoff ; Fen settlements of the Hallstatt 
Age in Riedteil, Egelsee, Buchau, by W. Staudacher; Three Bronze 
finds from the Mark of Brandenburg, by R. Stimming ; New acquisi- 
tions from Riigen in Stralsund Museum, by W. Petzsch; Unusual 
bronze objects from Brandenburg, by R. Beltz; Prehistoric research in 
the Federseemoor, by W. Staudacher. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, ser. vi, vol. ii, fasc. 11, 12 
(November—December 1926). Ambharic songs of Abyssinian Moslems, 
by E. Cerulli; the early Latin inscription of Tivoli (Vot. Scav. 1926, 
p- 217), a dedication to Hercules probably of the sixth century B.C., 
by L. Ceci; the nuptial pherne in Syriac and Judaic law-books, by 
C. A. Nallino; Etruscan alphabet inscriptions with special reference to 
that on a vase in the form of a cock from Viterbo (now in Metr. Museum, 
New York), and a discussion of the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, 
by A. Neppi Modona; the Etruscan origin and signification of the 
lictor’s fasces, by L. Ceci ; Etruscan metrology, by G. Vinaccia ; Eulogy 
of the late Giacomo Lumbroso, by the President of the Academy, 
V. Scialoja, with bibliography. 

Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, iii 
(1925). G.Mercati publishes a contemporary account of the discovery 
of the incorrupt body of a Roman lady in a tomb on the Via Appia in 
1485. H. Delehaye on the life of St. Blasius (Basil), ninth century, at 
one time an inmate of the Greek monastery of St. Caesarius on the 
Palatine. EE. Loewy accepts and develops the idea of Willers that the 
Vienna ‘Gemma Augustea’ commemorates the German triumph of 
Tiberius in 7 B.C., the youth standing in front of the chariot being 
Gaius Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus. G. Wilpert describes the 
motive of ‘the last journey’ on a number of sarcophagi. C. Albizzati, 
a small bronze satyr of Etruscan work (mid-fourth century B.C.) in the 
Glyptothek, Munich. G. Biasiotti and P. B. Whitehead describe the 
results of their researches in the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano in 
the Roman Forum. The oldest part was an open court (Augustan 
masonry) in which may have stood the small temple of the Penates 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i, 68). In the Flavian Age 
a rather wider building was added towards the Via Sacra. The whole 
was remodelled, probably by the Severi, but the upper part of the back 
wall (on which was the Forma Urbis) appears to have been rebuilt 
about the end of the third century, perhaps after some fire or earth- 
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quake. Later still the rotunda (so-called temple of Romulus) was 
added as a vestibule for an entrance from the Via Sacra. The arch 
connecting it with the older building is original, and shows that the 
rotunda was built as a vestibule. Ina small crypt at the side is part 
of the travertine pavement of an older curvilinear structure. The 
authors print (from the original in the Vatican library) and comment 
on the sixteenth-century description of the church by Panvinio. 
G. P. Kirsch on the origin and primitive character of the ‘ Stations’ 
held in the Roman churches. G. Marchetti-Longhi argues that the 
‘arcus stillans’ of the Mirabilia, hitherto identified with the Porta 
Capena (the ‘madidam Capenam’ of Juvenal), must have been near 
the church of St. Laurence ‘de flumine’ which was near the round temple 
by the Tiber. S. G. Mercati, Epigraphica: (1) Greek epitaph of 
a Bithynian marble-merchant of the Horrea Petroniana; (2) A revised 
text of Justinian’s dedicatory inscription in SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
Constantinople ; (3) The fate of an inscription in Sta Sophia recording 
a theological decree of Manuel Comnenus ; (4) Metrical inscription of 
Andronicus II or III in the church of the Peribleptos, Constantinople, 
preserved in a Vatican MS. V. Groh, The Beginnings of Rome: 
a résumé of our present knowledge of the subject. J. Colin, a frag- 
mentary military inscription from Lambiridi near Timgad. W. 
Amelung, Quaesita: problems connected with four marble fragments 
in the Magazzini Vaticani, three heads and a relief of an archangel in 
Roman armour (presumably fifth century A.D.). P. Styger, The origins 
of the catacomb of Lucina on the Via Appia; partly a criticism of 
De Rossi’s evidence and conclusions. Dom G. Morin prints from 
a twelfth-century MS. of the Ambrosiana two hitherto unnoticed 
sermons of St. Augustine which throw fresh light on the African 
martyrs known as ‘Massa Candida’ and Quadratus. The latter 
appears to have been the bishop of the Christian community of Massa 
Candida, which is probably a place-name. S. G. Mercati prints from 
an Athos MS. a set of Greek epigrams on a drinking-cup belonging 
to Constantine Dalassenos, governor of Antioch early in the eleventh 
century. C. Albizzati, An archaic Greek head at Como. G. Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, Etruscan and Roman fictile portraits of third-first century 
B.C. L. Laffranchi on the emperor Martinianus, represented by one 
tradition as a colleague of Licinius, by another as a rival emperor, the 
latter being supported by the numismatic evidence. Dom C. Mohlberg 
on the palimpsest of an eighth-century Italian Sacramentary. Reports 
on the Pontifical Museums and Galleries, 1924-5. Of special interest 
are: the rearrangement of the Vatican Etruscan Museum; changes in 
the Braccio Nuovo (the Apoxyomenos has been transferred to the 
Belvidere ; additions in the Lateran Museum; process of removing 
iron insertions and doubtful restorations from Vatican statues, e.g. the 
Apollo Belvedere) ; acquisition of forty-two pictures (mostly sixteenth 
and seventeenth century) by the Pinacoteca ; restoration of paintings 
in the Lateran Baptistery and Loggia of Sixtus V, and in the chapel 
of Nicholas V (by Fra Angelico) in the Lateran. 

Vol. iv(1926). C.R. Morey describes the illustrated Terence in the 
Vatican Library, executed in the Abbey of Corvey in the first half of 
the ninth century. Comparison with the Vienna Genesis, the Codex 
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Rossanensis, and other MSS. shows that the originals from which 
the pictures of the Vatican (and also the Paris) Terence were copied 
belonged to the fifth century and to the school of Asia Minor. The 
history of the sarcophagus of St. Dasius in the crypt of S. Ciriaco at 
Ancona, by G. Mercati. Dom H. Quentin demonstrates from a 
miniature of the Ashburnham Pentateuch and a metal vase in the 
Terme Museum what was the form and purpose of the c/tbanus, used 
for baking fine bread ( panzs artopticus). The origins of the catacomb 
of St. Calixtus, by P. Styger; A new derivation of Roma from the 
archaic rumo=rumino, with reference to the cattle of the original 
settlers on the Palatine, by G. Bossi; A sepulchral cippus from Vulci 
in the Torlonia Museum with reliefs of the Etruscan Venus, Apollo, 
and Artemis (third century B.c.), by G. Bendinelli; A statuette of 
Demeter from Catania, by C. Albizzati; A new example of the portrait 
of Homer, seven of which are now known, by the same; An Etruscan 
sarcophagus (fourth century B.C.) with frieze of wild animals, by the 
same; An archaic dedication to Hercules (fourth century) from the 
shores of the lake of Albano, by G. Lugli. J. Carcopino on regulations 
of the colleges of the Legio III Augusta at Lambaesis, with new 
interpretations of two published inscriptions of A.D. 203. The same 
on the inscription recently discovered near the site of Bovillae (Voz. 
Scav., 1926), recording the dedication in A.D. 147 of a sanctuary of the 
Magna Mater, and a grant of land for planting a sacred pine wood. 
Rediscovery of a fragment of the metrical inscription referring to 
a group of Greek martyrs buried in a crypt of the catacomb of 
St. Calixtus, by O. Marucchi. Dom C. Mohlberg shows that the 
Station ‘ad S. Laurentium ad Titan’ for the Friday of the third week 
in Lent in four existing Sacramentaries (eighth—tenth century) refers to 
the obelisk or gnomon of the great sun-dial in the Campus Martius, 
dedicated to the sun, on part of which S. Lorenzo in Lucina was built. 
Inferences for liturgical history. S.G. Mercati discusses the Corno- 
mannia, an early medieval popular festival in Rome in Easter week, 
and proposes to derive it, not from ‘cornu’, but from Koppés (a tree- 
trunk) and pavia. C. Huelsen produces evidence to show that the 
Arcus Pietatis, located by Lanciani opposite to the portico of the 
Pantheon, was close to Sta. Maria Maddalena, so that it must have 
crossed the Via d. Colonnelle. He points out that in the middle ages 
‘ Arcus Pietatis’ seems to have been a generic name for monumental 
arches, as several are mentioned. G. Marchetti-Longhi continues his 
studies in the topography of medieval Rome. The Elephas Herbarius, 
an emblem of Africa as the grain-producing country, in connexion with 
the neighbouring office of the Annona, probably stood in or near the 
modern Via di S.Giorgio in Velabro. Discussion of the sites of churches 
described as near to it, and of the feudal families which later gave their 
names to localities in the district. B. Nogara in his report on the 
Papal Museums and Galleries describes preparations for the establish- 
ment of an ethnographical museum in the upper floors of the Lateran 
Palace. O.Marucchi describes recent accessions to the Lateran collec- 
tions both pagan and Christian. B,. Biagetti describes the pictures in 
the Pinacoteca restored during the past year, among them the copy 
of Giotto’s mosaic of the Navicella in the portico of St. Peter’s, painted 
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about 1628, i.e. after its removal and first restoration. It reveals the 
considerable changes in the design made by later restorations, and 
gives an idea of what the mosaic was like originally. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roimische 
Abteilung, vol. 41 (1926). Obituary notices of H. Swoboda, Ettore 
de Ruggiero, and Jan Six van Hillegom, by W. Amelung. H. Diepolder, 
Composition (landscape, architecture, interiors) in the second, third, and 
fourth styles of Romano-Campanian wall-paintings. L. Nagy, Romano- 
Pannonian decorative painting, with special reference to the remains of 
a villa at Balacza on the Platten-See, and to paintings in tombs and 
early Christian chapels in the Danubian region. G. Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, Studies in Etruscan and early Roman portraiture, a long 
review of heads in various museums. E. Taubler, Roma quadrata and 
Mundus. ‘Roma quadrata’ originally cannot have meant the Palatine, 
which is not really square, but it may have been used of it in the 
Tarquinian period from the belief that it was founded as an ideal 
square ‘templum’. E. Pfuhl, A note on the Farnese Bull and the 
mosaic of Aquincum (see vol. 40). 

Bergens Museums Aarbok, 1926, 3 Hefte (Bergen, 1927). Accessions 
to the Bergen museum in 1925 are catalogued by Johs. Bge, with list 
of illustrations in English (p. 32). The same author contributes a paper 
on gold from Norwegian graves of the Early Iron Age, with detailed 
list and weights, and from plates of specimens, which take various 
forms. Antiquities dating from the dawn of the Iron Age are described 
by Anathon Bjorn, who examines Dr. Bregger’s views on the subject 
and holds that agriculture was practised as far north as Trondhjem in 
the pre-Roman period. 

Przeglad Archeologiceny, vol. 3, part ii, contains :—Materials for the 
prehistory of Russia, by L. Sawicki; Maps showing the prehistoric 
colonization of Great Poland, by W. Maas; Contributions to the 
Bronze Age in Volhynia, by J. Kostrzewski ; New discoveries in the 
district of Rawicz, by K. Jazdzewski; Hoards of bronze implements in 
Czubin and Raszew, by T. Sulimirski; Animal bones from the neo- 
lithic huts at Nowy Daromin, by H. Hoyer; Flint implements in the 
Grudziadz Museum, by W. Lega. 

Musée National Suisse, 35™¢ Rapport annuel, contains :—The 
Hallstatt tumuli at Ossuyin, by D. Viollier; A Missaglia helmet from 
the armoury of Aarau, by E. A. Gessler; Armorial glass of Hans 
Schwyzer of Zurich and his wife, by H. Lehmann; Memorial medals 
of Zurich burgomasters, by E. Gerber ; Weapons from the collection 
of General Field-Marshal H. H. Birkli of Zurich, 1647-1730, by 
E. A. Gessler; A portrait medal of Jonas Farrer, First President of 
Switzerland, from the factory of J. Ziegler Pellis in Schaffhausen, by 
K. Frei-Kundert. 

Hespéris, vol. 7, no. 1, contains :—Aghbar and the upper valleys of the 
Great Atlas, by R. Montague; Portuguese publications on the history of 
Morocco, by R. Ricard; Changes of pasture in the Middle Atlas, by 
J. Célérier ; The Christian Church in Marrakesh in the thirteenth 
century, by P. de Cenival; Maghrib etymologies, by G. S. Colvin; 
Graffiti from Moulay-Idris, by J. Herber. 

Libya, vol. 3, no. 3, contains the following articles of archaeological 
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interest :—Tertullian, by Professor E. Buonaiuti; The numismatic 
history of Northern Africa, by G. Cimino. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de [Egypie, vol. 27, part 1, con- 
tains :—Report of an excavation made in February 1927 in the necro- 
polis of Heou, by J. Capart; A Greek epitaph from Saqqarah, by 
C. C. Edgar; An architect’s project from Thebes, by R. Engelbach; 
Animals dedicated to the divinity of ancient Lycopolis, by C. Gaillard; 
A tomb of the Saite epoch at Heliopolis, by H. Gauthier; Report on 
the excavations in the southern part of the necropolis at Memphis, by 
G. Jéquier; Stela of the year 5 of Meneptah, by G. Lefebvre; The 
necklace of Queen Aahotep in the Cairo Museum of Antiquities, by 
A. Lucas; A fragment of a magical Coptic liturgy on an ostrakon, 
by L. Saint-Paul Girard; El Hibah and esh Shurafa and their 
connexion with Heracleopolis and Cusae, by G. A. Wainwright. 
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Thursday, 20th October 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, ” 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 9 
Special votes of thanks were passed to Mr. A. Chester Beatty,” 
F.S.A., for his gift of the catalogue of the western manuscripts in his 7 
library, by E. G. Millar, F.S.A., and to Mr. Douglas Eyre for his gift 7 
of an oil painting of James Petit Andrews, F.S.A., died 1797. 
Mr. John Gibson was admitted a Fellow. q 
On the motion of the President it was resolved that a letter of | 
condolence be sent to Mrs. Hayter on the death of her husband, 7 
Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, F.S.A. 4 
Mr. G. H. Wallis, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Nottinghamshire, 7 
exhibited six bronze implements from the river Trent at Nottingham. 
Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, F.S.A., read a paper on recent excavations at § 
Knossos: the Mavro Spelio tombs, which will be printed in Archaco- | 
logia. : 


Thursday, 27 October 1927. Mr. Reginald Smith, Vice-President, in 7 
the Chair. 
A special vote of thanks was passed to Col. Somers Clarke for his 7 
gift of a number of books from the library of his uncle, the late Somers ~ 
Clarke, F.S.A. 4 
The following were admitted Fellows :—Rev. E. Rogers, Mr. F. C. | 
Elliston Erwood, Canon E. J. Norris, and Mr. F. N. A. Garry. j 
Mr. C. R. Peers, Director, read a paper on the Saxon minster and | 
the cross at Reculver, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 4 


Thursday, 3rd November 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, © 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A letter was read from Mrs. Hayter thanking the Fellows for the 7 
message of sympathy sent to her on the death of her husband. ; 
Mr. R. A. Coates was admitted a Fellow. q 
Mr. A. R. Green read a paper on Anglo-Saxon sun-dials, which will | 
be published inthe Antiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, roth November 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, | 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 4 
Mr. N. H. Baynes was admitted a Fellow. F 
The President paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. David George 7 
Hogarth, a former Vice-President, and moved that the Secretary do 7 
write a letter of condolence on behalf of the Society to his widow and © 
family. 
The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. : 
Mr. S. Casson, F.S.A., read a paper by himself and Macridi Bey | 
on the Golden Gate of Constantinople, which will be printed in © 
Archaeologia. 








